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Spring Can Not Be Far Behind 


EB‘ H vear, as ice and snow lend to our trees trees ready to attack the young and tender 
their austere beauty, spring seems far growth as spring begins. 
away but for scientific tree care, spring is 


fast upon us and but a few weeks remain in 
which to prepare trees for a healthy and 
abundant growth in the coming seasons. 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
those trees which show the healthiest growth 
and rich foliage in spring and summer months 





| are those which have been property cared for 
Clean up work, if not already completed in the 
late fall, must be finished: dead branches re- 
moved and destroved; feeding should continue 
whenever frost conditions allow: and, most 
important of all, arrangements should now be 
made for dormant spraying to control the 
many insects and related pests such as im 
mature scales, and aphids, red spiders, and mite The Bartlett Way is the Scientific Way, the 


during the winter. Nor should we under- 
estimate the value of the unsurpassed back- 
ground of knowledge and experience that is 
every Bartlett representative’s, through the 
facilities of the Bartlett Tree Research Labora- 
tories and extensive Experimental Grounds. 
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eggs that winter over on various parts of the | maximum in sound and scientific tree care. 
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; \ FREE Write for free booklet 


“H” containing many 
varied recipes from the 
four corners of the world 
— recipes that bring out 
the full flavor of 
garden-fresh vegetables. 
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FROM YOUR GARDEN — 
CASSEROLE PAYSANNE 


Large eggplant 2 Cups grated cheese . 

4 Cups peeled tomatoes Salt . 

2 Large onions Pepper 

1 Cup peas Thyme ae 
% Cup olive oil Garnish with parsley egy 


Peel tomatoes, dice eggplant, peel if desired though it is not necessary, slice o 
in round casserole or baking dish, place alternate layers of eggplant, peas, onions” 
and tomatoes. Season with salt, pepper, thyme and grated cheese. Repeat until casserole 
is filled. Top with seasonings, cheese, bread crumbs and olive oil. Bake in 425° oven 
for two hours, stirring occasionally. Just before serving put a top layer of grated cheese. 
When cheese is prides brown . . . Serve iamatiiotely 
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Bred for those whe want the best Sold through local dealers 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven 2, Connecticut 








Branches: W. Palm Beach, Florida 











‘The Quality Dormant Spray’ 
for REAL Protection Against 
Seale Infestation on Trees, 
Shrubs and Evergreens 


ILSON’S Scale-O has 

been recognized for 
years as one of the out- 
standing dormant oil sprays. 
Apply Scale-O to control and 
kill the young female scale 
which hatch in the early spring 
and imperil healthy growth by 
immediately drawing on plant 
juices for subsistence. 


Scale-O is a complete prod- 
uct. It combines improved 
miscible oil with special ingredients to increase egg 
killing effectiveness. It is non-poisonous, non-inflam- 
mable, pours well. Scale-O does a complete, safe job 
of covering every crack and crevice. 


Dormant spraying programs of professional garden- 
ers, nurserymen, Tree Commissions, etc. always include 
Wilson's Scale-O. Be sure it’s in yours! 


Wibsens WERSA-TOL 


A Double Acting, Powerful, Liquid Insecticide 
Combining D. D. T. with Rotenone 


This recently developed product has already proved 
its effectiveness as a spray to control both chewing 
and sucking insects in the Greenhouse, Nursery and 
Flower Garden. 


Versa-tol does not require the additicn of any sticker 
or spreader‘ it comes to you, containing all ingredi- 
ents necessary for effective results. 


In combating hard to kill insects, use Versa-tol for the 
two-way control afforded by this powerful combina- 
tion of Rotenone and D. D. T. 


@ For information and prices on these and other 
of Wilson's Quality Products, address Dept. H-1 


Se 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


Glen Cove and White Pluins, New York 
Philodelphia, Pa 
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Should Daphne cneorum be cut back at any time? 
It may be cut back, if the plants are getting scraggly. Other 
wise, there is not much object in it. Shortly after the first bloom 
is over is a good time. 
a ae 

Can you tell me the proper time to sow rhododendron and azalev 
seeds and give me a few cultural directions? 

Sow the seeds in late Winter or early Spring in a cool house 
Fill the pans or boxes halfway with drainage material and th: 
remaining part with a mixture of peat, leaf soil and sand. Plac: 
a one-eighth inch layer of finely-sifted peat moss on top, wate: 
it and sow the seed. Do not let the moss dry out. The seeds should 
germinate in about five weeks. In June transplant into boxes, 
setting the seedlings one inch apart in a peaty mixture with som: 
drainage. Put out in frames the following May. 


fF ¢ 


I am interested in pomegranates as flowers. Are there any other 
colors besides the ordinary crimson? What kind of soil do they like 
and how are they propagated? 

The flowers include many double forms and come in such colors 
as red, scarlet, yellow and white. There are dwarf varieties as 
well as tall ones. Pomegranates prefer a deep, heavy loam and 
may be propagated by hardwood cuttings taken in the Spring or 
by seeds and layers. 

5 xy 5 

Can Monstera deliciosa be made to bloom in the house? 

It is not particularly difficult to bring into flower and fruit in 
a greenhouse and may bloom in the home if growth conditions are 
favorable, although it does make a large plant. 


x y Y 


How should lily-of-the-valley pips be handled for forcing indoors? 
For home growing the roots should be trimmed back and the 
pips potted up, about 10 or 12 pips to a four inch pot, in soil, 
peatmoss and gravel. Given some water and kept in a moderately 
cool place, they bloom in about three or four weeks. 
Y : xy 


I have been told that a copper nail driven into a tree will cause 
serious injury and possibly death. Is that so? 

Copper nails or any other kind do not harm a tree, except that 
they are likely to cause trouble in sawing, if the tree is ever cut up 
for lumber or firewood. 

y 7 xy 

How can one prevent rhododendron leaves from becoming sun or 
wind burned during the Winter? 

If the plants are exposed to the sun and reflected heat from a 
house or to drying winds, protect them with a screen of burlap, 
evergreen boughs, woven wood or straw matting. 
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SCALE OIL 


Efficient Dormant Spray Eradicates Scale Insects 
Possesses remarkable ovicidal properties plus penetrat- 
ing effectiveness... completely and safely destroys 
insects in all stages of growth, including eggs, larvae, 
and adults of insects that winter-over on shrubs, vines, 
evergreens, fruit and shade trees. Emulsifies readily, 
covers freely — does a safe, reliable, economical job 
. . . long acclaimed by gardeners, orchardists, nursery- 
men and park superintendents. 








I gal. $2.00 
5 gals. $9.50 4 product of Doggett-Pfeil, manufacturers of Spra-Tox, Dapspray, 
10 gals. $18.00 Springfood, Weedout and America’s finest and most complete line of 


4 + = a agricultural and horticultural chemicals. 
DOGGETT-PFEIL COMPANY secre 
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I, SEED CATALOGS are here but do not be in too much of a hurry 
y LeNOW to start seedlings. Order now, to be sure of obtaining precisely 
W G what you want but keep a bridle on your patience. Seedlings 
for outdoor planting later on should not be started indoors for 
oy Oe much more than a month or six weeks before you think you 
YOUR MONTHLY GUIDE will be safe in setting them in the garden. This is particularly 
ta true of vegetables. There are some flower seeds, such as dwarf 
p dahlias, lobelias and the like which need more than six weeks 
BULBS flowered during the Winter are seldom worth planting om These may be started indoors in February. Too early 
again and rarely can be forced once more. Paper-white starting results in a loss of the seedlings or, at best, in weak and 
yr narcissi and other bulbs flowered in water may just as well be spindly plants: which, if they survive at all, are soon out- 
thrown out. There is so little left in the bulb that years would distanced by vigorous stock started later. 
a be required to bring them back to fercing strength again. THIS WINTER save the wood ashes from your fireplace. Keep 
>, Also, over much of the North such tender bulbs will not sur- them dry and in the Spring, some day just as a light rain 
vive the frost outdoors. However, pots of tulips and daffodils threatens dust the ashes over your land or wherever you need 
even if forced, can be allowed to dry off after the foliage has them. Wood ashes contain both lime and other things like 
matured properly. Such bulbs, planted outdoors in the Fall potash and phosphorous. Indeed, they lack only nitrogen to 
: will bloom again the next Spring. The flowers may be smaller be a first class fertilizer. Spread as you may have a supply — 
— but, then, this second bloom is really a free dividend. but never more than 75 pounds to each 1,000 square feet. 
USE Christmas trees and holiday decorations of plant material COLD FRAMES will soon be needed. These January days spend 
for Winter protection of the garden. Things are frozen hard a Saturday afternoon in the cellar or barn with your cold 
now and if covered by fir boughs, ropes of fir or laurel or the frame sash. Paint and putty them and if any glass is broken, 
rest, will be well protected against coming thaws. Remember, replace it now. Along in March when you will want them you 
the big idea in Winter covering is to keep plants cold by keep- may be too busy to spare the time for such a puttering job. 
ing the sun away. Also a Christmas tree staked upright can 
serve as a feeding station for birds — the food being tied to the 
branches. Fir branches also make a good sunshade for rhodo- Director of Publications: Anno H. Neuruine; Editor: Wirtiam H. Crark; 
dendrons and other broadleaved evergreens which often suffer Associate Editor: Epwin F. Sterrex; Advertising Manager: James GeEnan; 
Staff Photographer: Paut E. Genereux; Publication Committee: ERNEST 
from sun scald. Horryzer, Chairman, Ray M. Koon. 
EVEN with snow on the ground, be careful when burning trash. Published at Horticutrurat Hat, Boston 15, Mass., by the Massachusetts 
Never burn under a tree as the uprushing heat can kill the ee ee cee oe eres a Nee Mastientnes Ceslety <2 
buds. Also, fire can kill grass or plants under it — resulting Schadlidltin Memeo Wei HOvninied. Cute void: GRAM: Cinna, $020. To Penden 
in a bare spot next year and never burn over your lawn to Countries, $3.00. 
. clean it. A fire destroys the precious humus. 
[ January 1948 5 
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THIS BRAVE NEW YEAR | 


PTIMISM is the one outstanding trait we gardeners exhibit. Surely, it ¢ 
making of gardens there is no end 

eldest amongst us knows very little 

lips. Each year about this ti 


eer re ere wren 
aa 


ae 





annot be otherwise. Of th: 

and, yet, compared with the vast amount of knowledge possible, th: Sr 
more than a youngster learning his first plant names from his mother’s 

me the seed catalogs start coming and it i . 


i ahah 


s with unreasoned delight that we si! ; ; 
before our fires and feed our ambitions. No fear of failure, no threat of weather deters us now — or later fol 
when the Spring sun draws up a fragrance from the wet soil that intoxicates us. In this hungry and bewil the 

dered world surely we gardeners are blessed. Whatever perils may darken the common day they all stop of t 
short at our garden gates. Secure in the immemorial rituals of the soil, we at least can greet this New Year | 
bravely. Will we not soon be growing food and flowers again? 
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What's Ahead For Gardeners In 1948? 


HIS year promises to bring a tremendous expansion of gardening. 

Not only are we Americans gardening more enthusiastically 
than ever before in history but we shall have a rebirth of patriotic 
gardening again as soon as the sun, coming North, warms the soil. 
Just as in the war years, we are being asked to grow food again. At 
present this food program, backed by the authority of the President, 
is called ** Freedom Gardens’’. Undoubtedly, as Spring comes on the 
purposes of these gardens will be adequately expressed. Secretary 
Anderson has issued a call for 20,000,000 Freedom Gardens to raise 
food which, according to the President, is becoming a national as 
well as an international emergency. The Secretary states pointedly, 
“By helping himself to meet living costs, the home gardener will be 
helping his own community to make a precious contribution to a 
hungry world”’. It is clear that Victory Gardeners, if we once again 
turn to it, will make a significant contribution. In 1943, for example, 
Victory Gardeners grew 6,620,000 tons of vegetables, estimated to 
have a value of $926,800,000. With the experience gained during the 
war, we can easily surpass that accomplishment, magnificent as it 
was. 

But, of course — and this needs emphasis in direct proportion to 
the strength of the Freedom Garden campaign — vegetables will not 
be all that American gardeners grow. There will be flowers, too. It is 
hoped there will be multitudes of them! In a world troubled as is ours, 
flowers, always priceless, have an enhanced value. 

This New Year Horticulture has requested representative garden- 
ers in all sections of the country to express their ideas of what is ahead 
for us in 1948. With an introduction by the grandest gardener of us 
all here is what they have to say: 


Liberty Hyde Bailey, New York 


There are gardens and there are other gardens. What the garden 
is depends first upon the gardener and then upon the land and its 
circumstances. Ordinarily the garden is part of the home. Some- 
times it is a testing or experimental effort. To me it has always 
been a different enterprise. 

In my earliest youth, probably before I can distinctly remem- 
ber, I was charmed with the convincing black-and-white pictures 
in James Vick’s catalogue and attracted by the names I tried to 
pronounce. My father gave me ample garden space in good land 
near the house on the farm. My ambition was to grow everything 
Vick offered, just to see what are the wonders in the world. I have 
followed this quest until the present day, except that now I grow 
the things also for scientific study, the species and the variations 
of them, but I still wonder at the vegetable kingdom. 

For one, two or three years I grew all the kinds of pinks I could 
lx v hands on; then larkspurs, chrysanthemums, and so on through 


brassicas and mustards, hostas, day-lilies, endless gourds, am- 
aranths, marigolds and down the line, I have planted orchards of 
tree fruits and acres of bush fruits. My years have been ample, so 
that I have had opportunity to cover the range in the garden and 
under glass. 

Never have I missed a year without a garden. Once on the other 
side of the world, going back and forth on a scow, I found a piece 
of land across a river and grew the odd plants of that country. 
Specimens of all the plants of many years go into the herbarium 
for identification and record. This past season it was a welter of 
cucurbits (pumpkins and the like) seeds of some of which I had col- 
lected in the tropics. There are new species, not varieties, among 
them. It is the third year in succession on these groups again. 

Now the garden is bare, mulched, fertilized and dug up. All 
the plants are gone. In 1948 the space will be filled with multitudes 
of plants of many genera from many countries. So the world goes 
round and round. 


J. Horace McFarland, Penn. 


As I see it, 1948 should be the best gardening year America has 
had. To be sure, we must garden in order to live but the number 
of people who are gardening because they love the things they 
garden with and talk about has tremendously increased. I am, 
likewise, impressed with the fact that while there is probably a 
recession in the number of great expensive gardens maintained 
for various purposes, there is a vastly greater number of gardens 
built on love for the things used to make them better. It has 
never before been as true as it is now that, according to that very 
great English clergyman Dean Hole, ‘‘ He who would have beauti- 
ful roses in his garden must first have beautiful roses in his heart.” 


Frank K. Balthis, 
Men’s Garden Clubs of America 


The outlook for gardening in 1948 is very favorable. To think 
otherwise is to retreat which is unthinkable. More garden clubs, 
horticultural societies, farm bureaus, 4-H Clubs, juvenile groups 
and other interested bodies are being organized than ever before. 
The result of all this activity will be reflected in the days, months 
or years to come and it denotes progress. New strains, new vari- 
eties of plants, new cultural methods, new processes to prepare 
plant food for human beings are given to the consumers each day. 
This, also, can only mean progress. 

To my mind, one of the chief requirements of the moment is 

See next page 





From preceding page 


just how the average man, the man who 
loves his home and would welcome the op- 
portunity to become more acquainted with 
horticulture, is to be given information that 
will be of benefit. Groups meet regularly at 
stated intervals, probably leaving with a 
feeling of self satisfaction over what they 
have accomplished and yet nothing ever 
gets beyond the meeting. We need more 
publicity, more intense propaganda, if 
horticultural matters are to reach into the 
spheres that they should. The year 1948 
will be one of real advancement, horti- 
culturally and the result will be more con- 
tentment, the feeling that life is real, that 
it is good. Yes, it will be one of progress, 
not retrogression. 


John C. Wister, Penn. 


Interest in gardening keeps growing very 
fast. To the tremendous number of feder- 
ated garden clubs throughout the country 
has now been added by men’s garden clubs, 
new horticultural societies and new special 
plant societies. 

Most nurseries did little propagating 
during the war period. So, there are many 
shortages of trees and shrubs in the most 
desirable sizes. To fill the shortage of 
greater numbers of varieties many small 
specialist nurseries are appearing through- 
out the country, many of them being con- 
ducted as a part time avocation. 

The high price of labor, nursery stock 
and of manures and fertilizers combine to 
make it a difficult time for amateurs to 
expand their gardens. More and more 
people are turning to plant material which 
requires the least care, such as trees and 
shrubs rather than herbaceous plants or 
annuals. Many gardeners also are cutting 
down on the area cultivated, The necessity 
of sending meat and grain to Europe in 
large quantities has so raised the price of 
food that many gardeners in 1948 will want 
to plant more vegetables than in the last 
vear or two. 

The cycle of more liberal interpretation 
of quarantine laws seems to be coming to 
an end. There are now before Congress and 
various administrative offices questions of 
tightening up the regulations, including the 
familiar attempt to keep out as many 
Dutch bulbs as possible. 

Amateur gardeners should remember 
that importation of plants involves risks of 
introducing insects or diseases which may 
become hazards to plant life. Amateurs 
have, perhaps, not fully realized this danger. 
On the other hand, it is increasingly clear 
that most of the pressure for stricter quar- 
antines comes not from scientists nor any 
patriotic attempt to protect our country 
from these pests but froma commercial in- 
terests who look upon the matter purely as 
a tariff. This diversity of interest between 
the commercial interests and the amateur 
is becoming much more marked. 
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The increasing use of new chemicals for 
the control of insects, diseases and weeds 
has somewhat altered the picture for the 
amateur gardener who can now fight such 
poison ivy, honeysuckle, dandelions and 
plantains by spraying instead of hand 
eradication. Many of these new chemicals 
have apparently been so successful that 
amateurs, professional and commercial in- 
terests have not seriously contemplated the 
undesirable results which may follow the 
use of such powerful weapons. Often, in 
addition to accomplishing the results de- 
sired, they eliminate important parasites 
and hence may lead in the future to serious 
outbreaks of other pests. 





C. Eugene Pfister, Men’s 
Garden Clubs of America 


This should be a wonderful gardening year 
with countless people in all walks of life 
eagerly awaiting the opportunity to get 
their flower, vegetable and fruit plantings 
under way. Continued high costs of fresh 
vegetables will encourage many more 
people to “grow their own” for the economic 
value, to say nothing of keeping up with the 
wholesome pastime that they learned so 
well as victory gardeners during the war. 
Improved materials for disease and pest 
control, weed killers, availability of equip- 
ment and tools of better quality, give great 
promise for easing the operations of having 
good gardens. New varieties of plant ma- 
terials of all kinds continually challenge 
the home gardener and the coming year 
will give opportunity to try the latest 
creations. Many more men will increase 
their interest and their efforts to have 
better home grounds in 1948 and will be 
better citizens for the experience. 


Andrew S. Wing, 
National Garden Institute 
Gardening in 1948 will again be a serious 
matter but not without its pleasures and 
compensations. We have been asked by 
Secretary Anderson to grow 20,000,000 
Freedom Gardens. We are not told just 
what “‘freedom”’’ means but it is easy to 
guess: Freedom from want, freedom of 
speech, freedom of worship, freedom from 
oppression. I might suggest another: free- 
dom of choice — to garden as one pleases. 
To me, a small gardener up in south- 
eastern Connecticut, it means gardening as 
usual, That is to say planting a 60 by 60 
foot plot of vegetables. In that plot I hope 
to grow all the fresh vegetables we require 
for our own use and some to spare — but 
not to sell, as we always have friends who 
gladly accept our surplus of such delicacies 
as sweet corn, vine-ripened tomatoes, 
broccoli, lettuce and squash. We shall, I am 
sure, release more than our share of the 
critical staple foods which are needed over- 
seas. 











L. C. Bobbink, New Jersey 


I have never, in the many years I hay 
been engaged in horticulture, seen such a 
upswing in gardening interest as has o 
curred since the advent of World War I! 
This was, no doubt, engendered by th 
tremendous victory garden campaign. Wit 
the conclusion of the war many victor 
gardeners turned to ornamental horticu! 
ture and are now proud and happy they did 
so. 

There is, perhaps, no better relaxation 
than to work in the garden among growing 
plants and watch their development into 
things of beauty. I believe this trend wil! 
continue and grow, so that we can be just 
as enthusiastic about our beautiful gardens 
as the people in England, France, Holland 
and other European countries. We certainly 
have the material in roses, hardy herbaceous 
perennials, evergreens, fruit trees, flowering 
trees and shrubs, annuals and bulbs and 
there are many who believe that our native 
dogwoods and other plants are unsurpassed. 


Cecil Solly, Seattle, Wash. 


> 


Now that the “workshops” of the great 
American seed and plant firms are swinging 
into their production stride again, the New 
Year portends a most interesting, exciting 
and enjoyable adventure for the amateur 
gardener. New varieties in every field from 
the lowly garden vegetables to the perfec- 
tion of the rose are enierging from the stand- 
still of the war years and are now being 
offered to us in rapidly increasing numbers. 
Along with the new plants come more ef- 
fective materials for protection against 
pests and diseases. 

More gardeners that started to grow 
vegetables and fruits as a patriotic gesture 
will continue to grow a wide variety of 
garden-fresh produce because it now really 
pays. The householders’ old alibi that it is 
cheaper to buy fruit and vegetables no 
longer rings true. The stress of the times 
makes it more and more desirable to have a 
place at home where one can relax and 
enjoy the pleasures of an outdoor living 
room — the garden. 


George L. Slate, Geneva, N. Y. 


The ancient art of growing plants has 
changed more in the last few years than in 
all the time since man first turned the sod 
to plant a seed. Under the stimulus of many 
research agencies the rate of improvement 
is constantly accelerating. This trend will 
continue in 1948. New varieties of fruits and 
vegetables resistant to diseases, insects and 
unfavorable weather conditions with su- 
perior quality for dessert and culinary pur- 
poses are coming off many plant breeding 
assembly lines. An array of sensational new 
chemicals will weed, propagate and protect 
them from insect and fungus enemies and, 
perhaps, droughts will be ended by showers 
induced by dry ice. 

See page 10 
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. ALL-AMERICA WINNERS 
a New things for 1948 
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rit Once more, the latest products of the hybridizers are offered to the 
or public. All have been tested in trial gardens throughout the United 
= States and Canada. For southern use only, Excel, a yellow Bermuda 
did onion, is also recommended. 
10 
in y 
mo Red Head, a dwarf single French 
vill marigold with flowers two inches 
ust across. The color, a rich mahogany 
ns turning to bronze and gold. Vigorous, 
nd compact and useful for cutting. 
rly Bronze Medal winner. (Burpee photo) 
us 
ng 
nd 
ve 
d 
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at Supergreen snapbean, slender, string- Bronze Medal winner, the new pe- 
ng less and crisp. tunia Pink Sensation. A _ distinct 
WwW departure, two feet tall, upright, 
1g vigorous and covered with flowers. 
- The color, a light rose-pink with 
“ deeper veins and an unusual metallic 
a lustre. Large and long-stemmed, they 

are excellent for beds, borders and 
2 cutting. (Burpee photo) 
ig 
st 
Ww -— 
e The Victory Freezer 
yf pea, heat-resistant 
v and prolific. Bronze 
8 Medal. 
v 
Ss 
1 
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be ss — —_ developed 7 the | S. Department Radiance, a distinctly new cosmos. Large, long-stemmed, vigorous and 
Agriculture. Heavy yielder. Honorable Mention. especially effective under artificial light. The color, a deep rose. Silver Medal. 
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From page 8 


W. Ray Hastings, 
All-America Selections 


Gardening in 1948 in America is a privi- 
lege far beyond the patriotic duty. Home 
improvement with the newer and better 
flowers is only to be superseded by the 
new vegetable varieties with their greater 
yielding, more disease resisting, hardier and 
more appetizing eating qualities. In these 
times of high food costs and dire need for 
helping famished peoples overseas home 
gardeners with their choice of the finest 
varieties of all times have an opportunity 
for beauty, health and economy. Every 
home with a plot of soil should have the 
blessings of a good garden in 1948. 


C. J. Hudson, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


I find that with the national publicity on 
“Freedom Gardening” there will be a 
heavier return to food growing next Spring, 
although I doubt that we will be able to 
get as many people back to raising vege- 
tables as there were during our wartime 
victory garden campaign. Supplies of all 
types will be more plentiful and we are 
working towards the development of many 
new and entirely different labor saving 
devices in the gardening field. As far as 
garden clubs are concerned, I find that there 
is a gradual swing-back to subjects of 
practical gardening interests in place of the 
intense feeling shown the past few years on 
floral arrangement. Many clubs have 
stated that they have about reached the 
saturation point in the arrangement study 
work and are again directing their programs 
toward plant culture. 


W.H. Warren, Victoria, B. C., 
Parks Administrator 


It has often been said that the utilization 
of the discoveries of modern science lags 
far behind. This statement has become 
particularly applicable in the field of horti- 
culture. The weed problem in lawns has 
been largely solved with the discovery of 
2,4-D. It is claimed in Great Britain that 
couch grass can be killed now by a selective 
weed killer. No doubt many other selective 
herbicides will be found in the future. New 
organic fungicides and insecticides are 
revolutionizing pest control. Hexa-ethyl- 
tetraphosphate is proving to have a wider 
field of usefulness than DDT and, in com- 
bination, they control many garden insects. 
We can set fruit without pollen and store 
vegetables without loss from sprouting 
by utilizing hormones. The use of liquid 
sprays is giving way to machines which 
apply the material in the form of a fog. 
These and many other short cuts to more 
effective gardening will be available in 1948. 
It will be up to us to familiarize ourselves 
with modern progress in horticulture if we 
are to keep abreast of the times 
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Dorothy Hansell, American 
Rock Garden Society 


The new year offers a challenge to the 
initiative, imagination and skill of Ameri- 
can gardeners. Their role should be a lead- 
ing one in the home food production pro- 
gram — assisting in alleviating the suffer- 
ing of starving Europe and China and in 
combatting the high cost of food in America. 
In 1943 20 million gardeners responded to 
the slogan, ‘“‘ Food will win the war”, with 
millions of tons of produce. They should 
likewise rise to the cry, “‘ Food will keep the 
peace”’. 

Equally important will be the role they 
will play in the beautification of their home 
grounds, roadsides and communities. With 
scientific methods of gardening made readily 
available to them through the state ex- 
periment stations, botanic gardens and 
arboretums; with the best in plants, seeds, 
tools, insecticides and fertilizers at their 
command through reliable commercial 
sources, amateur gardeners should scale 
new heights in American horticulture in 
1948. 


E. F. Palmer, Ontario, 
Experiment Station 


The amateur gardener of 1948 is likely 
to be more discerning in the plant material 
which he adds to his garden, whether new 
varieties of old kinds, as iris, peony, gladi- 
olus, tulip or entirely new (to him) species. 
It is an elementary problem in economics 
and when the dollar must be stretched still 
further, non-essentials, however enjoyable, 
are likely to feel the pinch. This is not with- 
out its silver lining. So many new and im- 
proved (?) varieties of ornamental ma- 
terial are being introduced these days as to 
make desirable a more thorough winnowing 
of the wheat from the chaff. 


R. Milton Carleton, 
Chicago, Il. 


Gardening in 1948 will be dominated by 
two closely-related facts: reports of serious 
food shortages abroad and zooming do- 
mestic food prices. If surface indications 
mean anything, these two facts add up to 
only one course of action: the immediate 
revival of wartime food production. 

True, we cannot grow wheat at home 
nor can the city or suburban home owner 
produce corn, meat and other strictly farm 
foods. However, we can accomplish two 
things. First, we can grow foods which will 
substitute satisfactorily for those in short 
supply (potatoes for wheat). Second, we 
can cut the total cost of setting the table 
to a point where it comes somewhere close 
to matching the salary check. Our experi- 
ences in Illinois during the war showed 
from $5.00 to $10.00 worth of food can be 
produced for every $1.00 spent for seed, 
fertilizer, land rent and water. 





Even though we may not be able to con 
prehend the world of protocol, of interna 
tional intrigue, of economic confusion an 
of human disintegration in Europe, we ca: 
understand the honesty and forthrightnes 
of the good earth. Standing with two fee: 
pressed into the soil of our backyard plot 
we know that we can work out our ow: 
problems. 


Gretchen Harshbarger, Iowa 


Vegetable gardening, in my opinion, | 
due for a whooping return to popularity 
Immediately following the war we relaxe: 
our practical garden efforts almost defi 
antly and “let off steam” in buying flow 
ers. The shock of the European food crisis. 
plus our own high cost of living, the series 
of weather disasters and the longing for 
good fresh vegetables has made us suddenly 
serious and ashamed. We are ready to rol! 
up our sleeves and do our part to put the 
world back on an even keel. Of course, we 
shall continue to grow flowers for spiritua! 
uplift and emotional outlet. 


David Platt, New York City 


In my opinion the season of 1948 will see 
a resurgence of full production, almost on a 
wartime basis, for we are at war against 
inflation as expressed in the high cost of 
food. People can well consider the impor- 
tance of canning all manner of fruits and 
vegetables in view of the high cost of these 
products today and the possibility of their 
going still higher. Those who have been 
spoiled for bought vegetables will remem- 
ber their own Victory Garden products with 
nostalgia and in summing up all of the bene- 
fits to be derived and the money saved 
there is no question that there will be con- 
siderably more home gardening for vege- 
table production this year than in the past 
two years. 

Inasmuch as most Americans are intelli- 
gent and intelligent people understand and 
appreciate the advantages of gardening, it 
goes without saying that there will be no 
slackening of gardening interest. If any- 
thing, gardening should receive its greatest 
impetus since 1943. Economically there is 
no diversion that costs as little and gives as 
much as gardening. Availability of formerly 
hard-to-get sundries and tools will make the 
American gardener considerably happier. 


V. A. Tiedjens, Norfolk, Va. 


The garden is our oldest agricultural 
enterprise and it probably will continue to 
be attractive to many as long as human 
beings occupy this earth. Whether we gar- 
den for profit or pleasure I feel that gar- 
dens will play a more important role in our 
lives. New varieties, chemical control of 
weeds, new devices for cultivation, im- 
proved methods of fertilization and a 
greater knowledge of soil conditions will 
all help to fit the garden more permanently 
into our everyday lives. The garden helps 
us to live more rationally and to appreciate 
our relationship to our Maker. 


See page 32 
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Working with gourds née 





Throughout the Year 


By STERLING H. POOL 
Pres., Gourd Society of America 


N OST persons think of gourds only as 

those highly colored fruits widely dis- 
played in the Fall which make such at- 
tractive groups of still life for table and 
mantle decoration. These persons little 
realize the decorative possibilities the so 
called hard shelled gourds, Lagenaria 
siceraria, have to offer. 

Perhaps, one of the reasons that the hard 
shelled gourds have been slow in becoming 
popular in New England is due to the diffi- 
culty in raising them. These gourds take a 
longer growing season than the gardener 
can count on regularly in New England and 
to be on the safe side the seed should be 
planted under glass and the seedlings moved 
out doors after all danger of frost has 
passed. It takes about five months for a 
large hard shelled gourd to mature. 

This hobby of raising gourds has both the 
horticultural side as well as the craft fea- 
tures. The gourds are raised during the 
Summer months, dried during the Fall and 
early Winter and decorated when the snow 
and Wintery winds make indoor sports 
more popular, thus making gourds a year- 
round hobby. 

To get the best shaped “‘lags’’, as the 
hard shelled gourds are popularly called, the 
vines should be grown on trellises. Keep the 
gourds off the ground so they will be well 
shaped. The best varieties to raise for craft 
work are the large and small bottles, can- 
teen, dipper and swan. 

For the very best results the gourds 
should be raised one year and decorated 
during the following year. The length of 
time it takes for a “lag” to dry out so that 
it is ready to be decorated depends upon its 
size. The larger the gourd the longer it 
takes to dry out, and some of the very large 
ones take four to five months to dry thor- 
oughly. Many growers have their own pet 
method of curing. The old Japanese method 
was done under water, took about six 
months and produced a very wonderful 
finish to the surface of the gourds. The best 
test to determine when a “lag” is ready to 


Photos by Genereuz 
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Charming decorative and utility pieces made from gourds 


work, is to shake it and see if the seeds will 
rattle. If they do, the gourd is sufficiently 
dry. 

Before any artistic work can be done on 
the dried gourds a great deal of “elbow 
grease”, good old hard work and patience 
come into play. The gourds must be washed, 
scrubbed and smoothed with wettable sand- 
paper, steel wool or a motorized polisher, 
if one has such a gadget. The surface of the 
gourd should be very smooth and highly 
polished to get the best results after carving 
and paint have been applied. A few tools are 
necessary. One of the handiest is a pin vise 
in which to hold a jeweler’s saw. Razor 
blades, a sharp penknife and small gouges 
will be found useful. 

The sewing box and candy box, as shown 
in the illustrations, started out as canteen 
gourds. The covers were cut with a jeweler’s 
saw, then the inside scraped and the outside 
smoothed and decorated. Do not think for 
one minute they grew that way, for Mrs. 
Davis spent many many hours preparing 
them. — All the articles illustrated were 
made by Mrs. Hazel Davis, first vice- 
president of the Gourd Society of America 
and chairman of the Craft Committee of 
that society. 

The spray of magnolias in the illustration 
was made from the graceful curved sides of 
a crown gourd. The inspiration for their 
construction came from a cover of Horti- 
culture, depicting magnolias in full bloom. 
It was a bit ticklish cutting graceful white 
petals from the hard, dry and somewhat 
moldy gourd shells but with the aid of a 
razor-shape penknife and a jeweler’s saw 
blade, this was accomplished. Extra-fine 
flexible sandpaper, 
hard wax and not a 
little patience resulted 
in petals surprisingly 
lifelike in appearance. 

Two tiny holes were 
carefully drilled in 
the base of each petal 
through which a very 
fine, covered wire was 
run. Still finer wire 
holds them firmly in 





place around a tiny Florida cone for a 
center. Then the problem of pistils and 
stamens presented itself. Several things 
were tried, from toothpicks to rice grains, 
but the final choice was some fine spaghetti, 
steamed into curves and broken into half- 
inch pieces. These were inserted with 
tweezers and glued around the center. The 
peduncle is of plastic wood painted to match 
the branches of magnolia wood into which 
the wire stems were inserted to produce the 
very natural-appearing and long-lasting 
spray. 


Western Wild Lilacs 


In the last few years West Coast garden- 
ers have become ceanothus conscious but 
word has not yet gone around that there 
are 47 species and hybrids now available. 
Among these are the “wild lilacs” which 
will take ordinary garden conditions and 
those which should have Summer drought. 
The trick is to choose the ceanothus to fit 
your moisture conditions and your soil. 
There are almost 100 other species growing 
wild and always one to suit your climate. 

Northwesterners can safely choose from 
the French named hybrids such as pink 
Marie Simon. These can be treated as any 
other shrubs of the garden. They will 
bloom all Summer and late into the Fall. 
In California C. parryi with its long blue 
panicles and C. papillosus with shorter 
flower clusters are among those which take 
Summer watering as long asdrainage is good. 

C. crassifolius and C. verrucosus are bil- 
lowy whites, the former for a hot dry place, 
the latter for the coast. The many blue or 
mauve flowered prostrate species are prob- 
ably the most in demand, as they are excel- 
lent for trailing over banks, walls and for 
ground covers. Among these is C. gloriosus 
with leaves almost as crinkly as holly, 
C. dentatus and its rare variety C. d. flori- 
bundus. 

LEsTER ROWNTREE. 


Carmel, Calif. 
















Early ceramics reproduced in polished gourds. Magnolia spray 
is made from gourds, too. 
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Our Spring Hower Shows 


By LORD ABERCONWAY 


Royal Horticultural Society 


MOST kind invitation from the Horti- 

cultural Society of New York to the 
Royal Horticultural Society of England to 
send a representative to its flower show took 
me to the United States in March of last 
year. 

At about the same time I had the privi- 
lege of visiting not only the New York show 
but also the Boston show and the Philadel- 
phia show, at all of which I experienced that 
most generous measure of hospitality for 
which our American friends are so justly 
famed. They were indeed a wonderful trio 
of shows! 

In the first place there was the fine culti- 
vation and the first-class condition of the 
plants. Those who have never shown a 
group themselves find it almost impossible 
to realize how much skill goes into the pro- 
duction of a mass of plants, all to be at 
their very best in one given week. Of course, 


practically all the plants shown were 
brought on in the greenhouse and a nicety 
of judgment is required as to when a plant 
will be at its best, whether it wants more 
forcing on in heat or retarding by placing it 
in a cool house. Whatever the difficulties, 
and they must have been very great, the 
result was admirable and plants at all three 
shows looked at their very best. 

In the second place, what struck me very 
much was the great care and attention given 
to the layout and design, not only of the 
shows as a whole but of each individual 
group. There was not just an assemblage of 
plants from one range of greenhouses but 
the plants were chosen and grouped so as to 
produce the most attractive effect possible. 
I saw in most cases a charmingly designed 
corner of a garden, a corner which might 
have just happened in any garden had the 
designer of that garden been sufficiently 
skilful to lay it out just so. These little gar- 
dens would have an admirable natural 
background, beautifully designed paths 
and a wealth of those flowers that could be 





TULIP TIME AT BOSTON 


The Boston Spring Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society will trans- 
form Grand Hall at Mechanics Building, March 15-20, into a section of Holland. Below a 
Dutch village a great field of many thousands of Dutch tulips will mirror themselves in a 
canal. The photo above shows a scale model of the spectacle. 
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brought into bloom just at that season 

A feature of special interest, too, was th 
use made in these gardens of many of th 
beautiful native plants of the United State: 
There was a special emphasis upon thes: 
and they evidently attracted a great deal « 
interest. 

In the third place, I was much struck 
with the special classes for flower decora 
tion and arrangement. This is an art whic 
has been especially cultivated in The State: 
and has been carried to a higher degree « 
perfection than in any other country. It was 
quite new to me to see the way in which, in 
some cases, examples of rooms were given 
to be decorated with flowers and, in one 
case, supper tables with china, candlesticks 
and cloth, to harmonize with the flowers 
displayed. 

This art of flower arrangement, although 
founded to some extent originally upon the 
Japanese craft which has been practised 
there for generations, has been carried mucl: 
further. It must give great additional charm 
to very many houses, as the principles 
which make the examples so successful at 
the shows can easily and quickly be applied 
to more informal decorations at home. 

That both the great color display of 
bloom and the layout were appreciated was 
proved by the vast concourse of people who 
attended the three shows — a great propor 
tion of these, perhaps, with no gardens of 
their own and with but little knowledge of 
plants but attracted just by the beauty of 
the whole thing. 

In our shows in England, as far as I can 
judge, we get very few people who come just 
to admire the flowers. The majority are 
those who have gardens in the southern part 
of England, or even farther afield; and 
come with notebooks to write down what 
they think the most attractive plants, be 
they tulip or delphinium, and to order so 
many plants of this and that from the grow- 
ers who stand by each exhibit, also armed 
with notebooks, to record the orders. We 
in England would always welcome more of 
the other class because, if they are inter- 
ested enough in flowers to go to shows, they 
will eventually try to get gardens of their 
own. 

— My Garden. 
London, England. 


Apache Plume 


Now that the apache plume, Fallugia 
paradoza, is in the trade this lovely native 
needs publicity, for it is one of the most 
satisfactory deciduous shrubs for the warm 
Summer dry garden. Its five-foot branches 
have shredding pale straw-colored bark and 
for most of the year are decorated with 
white flowers resembling wild roses and the 
feathered seed heads, greenish at first, turn 
pale pink and later tinged with red. The 
apache plume will take intense heat and 
stands wind well. It is a splendid bush to 
perch on a hill or bank crest where drainage 
is good and where its fluffy pink seed heads 
stand out against the sky. 

— Lester ROWNTREE. 
Carmel, Calif, 
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Howering Camellias Indoors 


By DR. GEORGE O. CLARK 


Vice President 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


A’ EASE out-of-doors in a congenial soil 
X and climate, and relatively so while 
growing in the soil of a cool-house, the 
camellia when potted is immediately handi- 
capped. Special care becomes necessary, 
vastly more in any dwelling than in the 
cool-house or conservatory. 

Admitting that no potted camellia plant 
is easily cared for in the average dwelling 
and that the hopeful amateur often achieves 
no flowering, the foliage even without flow- 
ers is highly decorative. With meticulous 
care the problems can be met. Some 20 
plants, not in any greenhouse for several 
years, have been successfully flowered after 
surviving for weeks or months the hazards 
of my indoor Winter window-sill conditions. 

Assuming our potted plants, branched, 
well-budded, free from infestation with red 
spider, scale, mealy bug, canker, worms of 
any sort in the soil, are brought indoors in 
early November, immediately come several 
months of their greatest vulnerability. How 
shall we best help them hold their foliage, 
develop buds into flowers, make new growth 
and survive possible nursing errors of both 
omission and commission. 

Diseased plants stand no chance. Plants 
minus flower buds will not bloom this season. 
They will not tolerate coal gas or smoke or 
draughts that cause chilling. Room tem- 
perature comfortable for human occupants 
and for other plants is certainly too hot for 
camellias. Of first consideration is not heat 
but cold. Aim for uniformity, high humid- 
ity, a night temperature toward 40—45° 
F., varying during daytime to what may 
occur with sunshine or lack of it, possibly 
running to 70° F. at intervals. Keeping the 
plants cool rather than warm allows such 
flowers as develop to attain better size and 
color and to hang longer on the plant. 
Attempts at “forcing” in the house mean 
disaster. 

Secure all of the daylight and sunshine 
possible until new growth starts. Then 
“shading” may be considered. Whenever 
the sun shines admit fresh air regardless of 
outside temperature but avoid sudden 
draughts. Even with cloudy weather, daily 
fresh air—usually towards midday 
proves beneficial. 

Syringing: this has nothing to do with 
watering. In fact, it is best not to under- 
take syringing and watering as parts of the 
Same operation. With a large long-handled 
bristle brush and a pitcher of water, tem- 
perature being of no consequence, all 
foliage may be easily soused — “‘syringed.” 
This does not mean slushing the soil in the 
pots. That should be avoided. Daily syring- 
ing tends to keep the foliage clean, prevents 
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clogging of the leaf pores, adds to local 
humidity and is a “‘must” during the 
period of new growth (deterring wilting) 
and after repotting. 

Watering: During the entire life of the 
plant in its pot, probably no other phase of 
general care is of greater importance. After 
potting give a thorough soaking. There- 
after, not necessarily daily, only as needed. 
Occasionally, a plant when flowering may 
require watering more than once daily. 

Plants in non-porous containers or when 
plunged require less frequent watering than 
when exposed in porous pots. While rain 
water is ideal, tap water, unless chlorinated, 
will do — preferably at room temperature. 
Watering should be thorough but avoid 
overwatering. A soggy, slushy, water- 
soaked soil induces leaf and bud dropping, 
rotting of roots and eventually death. 
Proper soil texture and perfect drainage 
deter sogginess. 

On recessed window sills with a south- 
ern exposure I arrange wooden cases 
(21 x 15 x 7% inches). Each conveniently 
holds four to six plants up to 24 inches high 
in six- or seven-inch pots resting on one- 
half- to three-quarter-inch potsherds. In- 
side the boxes and surrounding the pots 
fresh sphagnum kept constantly moist ap- 
proximates plunging. This is conducive to 
uniformity of soil temperature, local hu- 
midity and lessened evaporation from the 
pot surface. 

Fertilizer: I apply none of any sort during 
the Winter months, although during the 
period of new growth and bud formation 


small applications at repeated intervals 
help. Possibly, top dressings can be given to 
advantage. 

Repotting: When required this is best 
done soon after flowering is past. This in- 
volves judgment regarding root condition, 
soil texture and pH reaction. Overpotting 
should be avoided. Proper potting may be 
considered the foundation for the plants’ 
future success or failure. 

Soil: A satisfactory soil may be mixed 
with two parts of decomposed lawn sod 
plus two parts of humus — consisting of 
old cow manure, plus old oak leaves and 
peat moss or acid peat — and to the above 
mixture sufficient sand should be added so 
that when the plant is firmly potted with- 
out air pockets it will absorb three-fourths- 
inch of top water in 45 seconds. A pH of 
4.5 is ideal. 

Ample drainage is imperative and is 
obtained by placing one-half-inch of pot- 
sherds or crushed clinkers in the bottom 
of the pot. After repotting it may be desir- 
able, depending upon the weather, to keep 
the plants “‘close”’ for a fortnight, syringed 
daily and possibly shaded. After new 
growth has hardened and danger of frost is 
past, the potted plants are advantageously 
plunged in semi-shade out of doors until 
Fall. It is during this period that the flower 
buds form for seasonal blooming. 

Disbudding: To limit flower production 
and influence flower size, this is a matter of 
individual preference. 


Seeds for Europe 


A development in the campaign to pro- 
vide food for Europe is the announcement 
by the American Seed Trade Association, a 
plan whereby seed assortments can be sent 
to individuals in 23 countries. This stand- 
ard seed package which weighs three 
pounds contains seed to produce up to five 
tons of vegetables. 
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Proof that camellias can be flowered in pots 
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To Plan A New Hedge 


By DOROTHY EBEL HANSELL 
Summit, N. J. 


TH Winter closing in and limiting 
outdoor activities we gain some pre- 
cious hours for planning necessary changes 
and additions to our grounds and garden. 
We have given thought, off and on, to a 
hedge across the front of our property and 
now that the front lawn must be completely 
renovated we have concluded that the hedge 
planting might just as well become part of 
the 1948 Spring work program. 

Of course, this brings up the question, 
““What Makes A Good Hedge?” Before 
that can be answered satisfactorily other 
points must be agreed upon. For instance, 
whether the hedge is to be evergreen, flower- 
ing or berried; low-growing or moderately 
tall; clipped and restrained or unsheared 
and informal. 

In our particular case we want the hedge 
to mark the property boundary and serve 
as background for a perennial border. Your 
problem may be somewhat different in that 
you may need protection from strong winds, 
a screen from an unsightly view, a frame to 
insure privacy for the outdoor living room 
or terrace or a border around the garden 
proper. 

Evergreens have certain points in their 
favor as hedge material. They are green 
and attractive the year round and require 
only a moderate amount of attention and 
pruning to keep them healthy and tidy. If 
the original outlay is not an important con- 
sideration, then you can hardly make a 
better selection than yew, hemlock, arbor- 
vitae or box. 

Yews, taking them in the order named, 
have a stalwart, rich green appearance in 
Winter as well as a clean-cut, refreshing ap- 
pearance the rest of the year. They can be 
allowed to develop informally with a mini- 
mum of clipping or can be pruned more 
severely into formal lines. Undoubtedly, 
the best of the tall species for hedges is the 
dark green, upright-growing japanese yew, 
Taxus cuspidata, which endures both trying 





A well trimmed hedge 





weather and soil conditions. Also, it is a 
better choice for northern gardens than the 
english yew, Taxus baccata, which suffers 
from extremely cold spells. However, a 
variety of the english yew, Taxus baccata 
repandens, has proved to be reliably hardy 
in the North. This forms a mound-like 
growth, not more than three feet high and 
often less. Another round, low-growing, 
Winter-hardy yew is Taxus canadensis 
stricta. If you prefer a narrow upright hedge 
with clipping reduced to the minimum, then 
you may take your pick of Tarus media 
hicksi or hatfieldi. A yew hedge is quite as 
appropriate for the small home property as 
for the more extensive country estate. 

The canadian and carolina hemlocks, 
Tsuga canadensis and caroliniana, on the 
other hand, are more in keeping with broad 
lawns and spacious gardens than with the 
limited area of the small property. True, 
either one can be clipped to almost any 
height or width desired and is frequently 
severely pruned into a formal hedge to en- 
close a formal garden. With such treatment, 
at least so it seems to me, hemlock loses 
much of its distinctive beauty — the feath- 
ery, graceful pendulous effect which comes 
from allowing its young branches to grow 
naturally. Where there is sufficient room 
there is no more beautiful hedge than one 
of hemlock, either kind. 

American arbor-vitae, Thuja occidentalis, 
numbers several varieties and horticultural 
forms which offer excellent material for 
hedges in varying height, color and general 
appearance. As the arbor-vitae is not a 
rapid grower, a neat compact hedge can be 
maintained with comparatively little prun- 
ing or trimming. I suggest that you visit a 
nursery before you decide upon any one so 
that you can see for yourself the variance 
in the color of the leaves. Some varieties, 
for example, have a pronounced bluish 
cast, others a greyish green, while still others 
run to a bronzy red. One of the best and 
most popular for home gardeners is the 
horticultural form known as Little Gem. 

For southern gardeners box, Buzus 
sempervirens, is the ideal subject for hedge 
and screen. Because of its shape and manner 
of growth, small leaves closely packed on 
branches which break upwards from the 
base, box affords almost complete privacy 
to the grounds or gardens which it sur- 
rounds. This feature made a strong im- 
pression upon me in visiting some Virginia 
gardens this past Summer. North of the 
Mason and Dixon line box is really not a 
wise choice. It must be very carefully pro- 
tected in Winter — else you run the risk of 
having your hedge killed back to the 
ground and I must confess that I see little 
point in planting an evergreen hedge for 
year-round effect if one is compelled to con- 
ceal it within a frame of wood and burlap! 





The dwarf form of common box, B. se.»- 
pervirens suffruticosa, is splendid for edgi ig 
paths and gardens and is hardy as far nor‘ h 
as New York City. Two other species, t \e 
korean, B. microphylla koreana, and t \e 
japanese, B.m. japonica, are reliably Wini er 
hardy through New York State. The first js 
low growing, to two feet; the second m.y 
grow as high as six feet. Both can be used as 
hedges in northern gardens. The kore: n, 
being more or less round, must be clipped 
into shape. 

You may prefer a period of Spring or 
Summer bloom, or of Autumn color of 
foliage or berries to an all-year green effect. 
The japanese quince, Chaenomeles ja- 
ponica, with its spiney branches and scar/ect- 
red or orange-scarlet flowers, depending 
upon the particular one you may select, 
requires only a little pruning to make a nice 
hedge plant. Several species of spiraea are 
frequently used for flowering hedges 
S. arguta, prunifolia plena, thunbergi and 
vanhouttei. The last two are especially lovely 
when their gracefully arched branches are 
thickly covered with white flowers. Bear in 
mind that spiraeas and other flowering 
shrubs must be trimmed after flowering. 
Otherwise, the hedge will present anything 


but a tidy appearance. Rosa rugosa and its | 


hybrids furnish splendid material for at- 
tractive hedges, and they thrive under al- 
most any conditions, even adverse ones of 
soil and climate. I have seen R. rugosa 
standing up well under strong winds and 
salt spray on the grounds of a Summer 
home along the New Jersey coast. 

Then there are the viburnums. This past 
year New Jersey garden clubs have been 
making an exhaustive study of the many in- 
teresting species and the uses to which they 
may be applied. Viburnums are satisfactory 
as screens or hedges. They may be allowed 
to develop to their natural height and width 
or be restrained by pruning. If you want to 
close off a shady section, you have V. 
acerifolium, dentatum, dilatatum and molle 
from which to choose. If you want a screen 
of considerable proportions, then look into 
the merits of V. opulus, tomentosum, trilo- 
bum and setigerum theiferum. A less known 
member of the genus, V. rhytidophyllum 
makes a very handsome six to eight-foot 
hedge in a sheltered position. Some of its 
greyish green leaves will remain on the 
branches well into Winter and there are 
quantities of red berries to add to its at- 
tractiveness. In fact, viburnums offer the 
triple attraction of decorative flowers, 
leaves and fruits — provided the birds will 
let the last alone. 

Barberries, too, furnish bright red berries 
and Autumn-colored foliage. The most 
widely employed for hedge purposes is the 
japanese barberry, Berberis thunbergt. While 
it requires but little pruning, it should get 
that little to prevent the bush from becom- 
ing scraggly. The variety B. t. pluriflora, 
the truehedge columnberry is more desi! 
able, as it makes compact growth right to 
the ground. All have bright red berries 
which hang on until Spring. B. thunberg: 
atropurpurea has bronzy red foliage most of 

See page 33 
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Tho attract birds “ae 


Feed What They Like 


By W. BRYANT TYRRELL 
Takoma Park, Md. 


\ UCH has been written on how to at- 

tract our native wild birds to our 
homes in Winter, what kind of feeders to 
use, where to put them, how to keep squir- 
rels from the food and the feeders but not 
too much has been said on what to feed 
them. In attracting birds, food is the most 
important part, for without food no matter 
how fancy or attractive the feeding device, 
the birds will not come. 

Birds have a high body temperature, as 
high as 108 degrees, and need a great deal 
of food, particularly fatty foods, to main- 
tain that temperature. That is why so many 
birds perish, often over night, after a severe 
Winter storm which covers their meager 
food supply at that time of year. Therefore, 
when you are considering feeding birds or 
are feeding them be sure to have a goodly 
supply of fatty foods. 

Over a period of years I have conducted 
several experiments to determine what 
foods birds prefer and have found that the 
one food that is eaten by and preferred by 
more birds than any other is sunflower 
seeds. Squash, mellon and pumpkin seeds 
saved from the kitchen are also popular. 
They will be eaten by chickadees, nut- 
hatches, titmice, cardinals, woodpeckers, 
purple finches, grossbeaks, goldfinches, blue 
jays, and some of the sparrows. 

The next most prefered food is suet. It 
is eaten by most of the birds listed above 
but is especially liked by the woodpeckers 
and the brown creeper. I find that a com- 
bination of the two, with a little canary 
seed, hemp, millet and kaffir corn added, 
makes the most nearly ideal food. 

In making it have your butcher grind a 
quantity of suet, melt it and when cooled 
to the consistency of cream, add an equal 
quantity of the following: sunflower seeds 
or squash, mellon or pumpkin seeds, 60 
per cent; canary seed, 15 per cent; kaffir 
corn — I have found it better than cracked 
corn which moulds quickly — 10 per cent; 
millet, 10 per cent; hemp, 5 per cent; and, 
if you ean afford them, some dryed ants 
“eggs.”” When cool it can be broken or cut 
into chunks and used on your feeder in a 
wire basket along with a supply of the above 
seed mixture. This mixture can be used in 
a suet stick or fastened to one of your 
nearby trees. Any of the better grades of 
commercial wild bird seed mixture can be 
substituted for the above although I sug- 
gest that you add more sunflower seeds. 

This suet-seed mixture may also be re- 
heated, though do not get it too hot or too 
thin, and it can then be poured or ladled 
over the branches of your old Christmas 
tree. It will then delight and warm the 
hearts of most of your bird visitors. When 
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pouring this mixture over the branches of 
the tree hold a cookie sheet or a pan under- 
neath to catch the drippings. Never put 
the mixture on a living tree, for it will kill 
the tree. 

Peanuts (raw, roasted or salted) are 
cherished by many birds. A chunk of peanut 
butter on your tray or feeder will also be 
relished by some but with peanut butter 
it may take them some time to find it or 
get to like it. However, when they once 
find it and eat it the peanut butter will 
disappear rapidly, Other nuts are also very 
desirable. If you have a walnut or some 
other nut tree on your grounds and do not 
know what to do with the supply of nuts 
that the tree produces, crack them and put 
them on your feeder and you will find your 
supply will not last long. You may even 
have to go begging more from the neighbors. 

Do not forget to put out some raisins or 
other dried fruits and pieces of apple for the 
mockingbirds. Unfortunately, the mocking- 
birds will drive other birds away but they 
are lovely birds and will not be at your 
feeder all of the time so that the other birds 
will have plenty of time to eat. Be sure to 
put all of your table scraps on your bird 
feeders, for such scraps as bread crumbs, 
pieces of doughnuts, meat scraps, mouldy 
cheese or cheese rinds or, for that matter, 
almost any scraps from your table or 
kitchen will supply food for some of your 
birds. 

Last but by no means least, be sure to 
have a supply of some grain and seed mix- 
ture, as chicken feed, on the ground for the 
sparrows, juncos and other ground feeding 
birds. 


Pilgrim Sweet Corn 


Pilgrim is a new hybrid variety of sweet 
corn that was developed by the Massachu- 
setts Experiment Station at Amherst. This 
is a variety that results from crossing two 
inbreds, Massachusetts 32 and Connecticut 
27. Seed of Pilgrim has not been offered for 
sale previously but it will be available in 
ample supply for planting in 1948. 

In season, Pilgrim matures mid-way be- 
tween Carmelcross and Lee. Heretofore, 
there have been no worthwhile varieties 
available to fill this season. We believe 
Pilgrim to be an outstanding hybrid and it 
can be well described by calling it an early- 
maturing strain of Lee. In tests conducted 
during the past two years it attained eating 
stage four days earlier than Lee and was 
similar to it in many respects. 

The plant grows about eight feet tall 
when planted on a medium soil and pro- 
duces strong stalks with few suckers. The 
plants are sturdy and do not have any 
tendency to lodge. The fodder produced by 
this variety should be attractive either as 
stock feed or preferably for plowing down 
as a good source of organic matter. 

The unhusked ears are large and attrac- 
tive. The husks clasp the ears tightly and 
typical specimens weigh one pound each. 
When husked the ears average about three- 
quarters of a pound and are of excellent 
type. They are cylindrical and a large pro- 
portion of them have 16 rows of kernels 
that develop right out to the tip of the ear. 
The kernels are fairly deep, averaging about 
three-tenths of an inch which compares 
favorably with Golden Cross Bantam. 

The quality of Pilgrim is excellent. The 
kernels are fairly tender and their flavor is 
good. It is on a par with Carmelcross which 
is the standard mid-season variety. 

- W. H. Lacuman. 


University of Massachusetts 





Saucy bluejays will always be hungry visitors 
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Plant American Hollies 


By H. J. HOHMAN 


Kingsville, Maryland 


LD ESTATES have some remarkable 

specimens of the American holly still 
growing in perfect condition and it is diffi- 
cult to determine the exact age of each 
tree. They are handsome and simply price- 
less. Specimen trees towering high cast 
shade so much wanted in the heat of Sum- 
mer, yet provide a thrill in the cold Winter 
when laden with snow and the deep green 
leaves and bright red berries shine out be- 
neath this white blanket. Being an ever- 
green, the leaves remain on the tree 
throughout the year and the berries usually 
stay on until near flowering season in 
Spring. 

It takes many years to grow an avenue of 
American hollies into large trees but just 
picture what a grand sight our children 
would enjoy if we started these avenues 
now. With proper pruning and staking it is 
possible to grow American hollies to a 
height of 15 feet in about 20 years from 
the time when the cuttings are first rooted. 
Once they reach 15 feet, and have been 
pruned to form an avenue tree, the top 
can be allowed to develop many branches 
or twigs. The tree should then gain about 
five to six inches height each season or 
approximately 60 inches each 10 years. 
This will give an idea of how many years it 
requires to grow a large specimen tree. 

On one old estate in Harford County, 
Md., the writer saw a hedge of American 
holly that reached about 30 feet high. Just 
when this hedge was planted I do not know 
but it was a grand sight to see. The dark 
green leaves, completely toothed, and the 
thousands of bright red berries created a 
thrill I shall long remember. Many years 
ago the owner of this estate had a vision and 
when I saw this tall hedge of holly his dream 
had developed into reality. You, too, can 
enjoy the American holly used and planted 
as a hedge. Even when small the effect is 
beautiful and each year the beauty is in- 
creased. Then, when the plants begin to 
produce berries your dream becomes re- 
ality and you are delighted that instead of 
planting some quick growing hedge you 
determined to wait for real beauty. Should 
you plan to start an American holly hedge, 
just remember that nicely developed plants 
are the aim. Do not crowd them close to- 
gether. It is better to plant four to six feet 
apart, rather than to close them up tightly 
at the start. Closely planted, the result is 
thin plants: if space is allowed, then each 
plant can develop perfect branching. 

Because holly responds readily to careful 
pruning, another very very effective use is 
to set them out as doorway plants. With 
just a little careful pruning they can be 
kept within the size desired and the effect is 
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charming. Should your foundation planting 
require the upright form evergreen trees on 
each side of the doorway entrance that will 
not be over eight or 10 feet high, the Amer- 
ican holly can be used very successfully. 
Careful pruning will keep the trees down 
and produce extremely compact specimens 
with branches well filled with bright red 
berries, because the flowers and fruit occur 
on new growth. 

An all-american planting can be de- 
veloped if leucothoe, Peris floribunda, 
Rhododendron catawbiense and Ilex glabra 
are used with the holly. All that is needed 
in preparing for this group is plenty of good 
old rotted leaf-compost. They will all take 
full sun or partial shade but dense shade 
will make them each very leggy. Should 
extra-strong growth ever occur on the 
holly, the plant can be brought back to the 
size desired by one hard pruning which 
may mean the sacrifice of berries for one 
season. This is best done at the time the 
new reddish growth shoots begin to appear, 
usually April. Always cut just above but 
close to the eye. In one season the plant 
will again have a perfect setting of branches, 
and perhaps a few berries. 

Border planting with American holly used 
for accent and groups of native American 
azaleas massed for color displays an effect 
in Spring that is hard to equal. Again, this 
can be all-american and no other plants 
need be added. The shades of pink, orange, 
and white can be had readily with fragrance 
we so much desire. Even a single specimen 
planted in a lawn area adds beauty to gen- 
eral plantings. 

For certainty of setting fruit a definitely 





Male flowers bear pollen 
Female flowers produce berries 





known male plant should be planted near 
The bees will carry the pollen from the mak 
to the female flowers and berries will form 
in great quantities. Without the male plant 
in your garden you would then depend upor: 
the possibility that a male holly is withi: 
fairly close range and that the bees will find 
your plant. The male and the female flower: 
are in most all cases produced upon separate 
plants and fruit will not develop unless 
pollen from the male reaches the femal: 
flower. 

The requirements for growing a good 
American holly are few. Having one in the 
garden is a pride and joy. Give them ful! 
sun or even partial shade with a good leaf 
compost about their roots and the finest of 
hollies can be had. They like moisture but 
resent standing in water the year around 
So, give them a mulch of old rotted saw- 
dust, hardwood preferred, and the moisture 
will be retained to keep the roots cool. A 
little tipping back near the end of the 
branches keeps them well formed. 


A Floral Menagerie 


Athens, Ga., claims the distinction of 
being the home of the first garden club or- 
ganized in the United States, the old 
Ladies’ Garden Club, founded in 1891. 
Back in those days when “‘woman’s place 
was in the home,” gardening was perhaps 
not so fashionable as it is now but was 
looked upon more as a part of the business 
of homemaking. Those early members met 
for the purpose of swapping plants and 
information. 

Athens now boasts of another “‘first.’’ 
When the Ladies’ Garden Club met at the 
home of its president, Mrs. Madison Nich- 
olson, for its regular monthly meeting in 
November Mrs. Nicholson staged a one- 
woman flower show that was unique for its 
originality and represented an achievement 
in horticultural research. 

She called her show a “‘floral menagerie” 
and she had assembled for it 79 specimens 
of plants whose names contain the name of 
an animal — such as catnip, dogwood and 
tiger lily, to name only a few of the more 
familiar — each tagged with a card bearing 
its botanical name, the family to which it 
belongs and many of its common names. 

The exhibits were placed on tables and 
bookshelves in one room of the fine 
old ante-bellum Nicholson home and each 
separate entry was an artistic gem in its 
grouping of plants and suggestive animal 
figures. There was, for instance, a striking 
arrangement of bullrushes posed behind 
a spirited papier maché bull and a 
large vase of cattails on a table of china 
cats. From a deep window sill a clematis 
vine climbed over the panes above with a 
handsome black crow perched on a heavy 
branch. The accompanying card explained 
that the clematis belongs to the crowfoot 
family and other names are virgin’s bower 
and old man’s beard. 

— Dorotny G,. JARNAGIN. 
Athens, Ga. 
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Budding With Waxed Paper 


Dear Editor — In the difficult and not much 
practiced art of nut tree budding what is 
known as “patch budding” has been used 
for a long time. It consists of removing a 
piece of bark with a bud of the desired 
variety in the middle of it and placing it on 
the stock where a square of bark to fit 
exactly has been removed. 

The patch budding with waxed paper I 
use is something wholly different and very 
easy. The budding is done in the usual way 
but covered with a piece of waxed or oiled 
paper. This waxed paper patch can be about 
an inch by an inch and a half and it is held 
on with wetted raffia. 

In a week or 10 days the bud should have 
healed in and the raffia is cut away and the 
paper patch removed. By this method the 
bud is well protected from rain, which can 
cause fermentation and destruction of the 
bud. The raffia is wound on starting at the 
bottom to give an overlapping result to 
shed rain like the overlapping shingles of a 
roof but the raffia does not need to be wound 
with the care necessary when no waxed 
paper patch is used. The paper easily makes 
a water-proof or even air-tight job. In dry- 
ing the raffia shrinks to make it a tight fit. 

There are other methods of protecting 
budding such as wax cloth and rubber bands 
made especially for this purpose, which I 
have tried but I find that the wax paper 
patch is more effective and successful. 

Budding is a very simple propagating 
process which is much more economical of 
stock than grafting. No grafting wax is 
used, as in grafting. A stick of bud-wood 
with a dozen buds will make only three or 
four grafts but a dozen buds. When propa- 
gating stock is scarce budding is thus several 
times as effective as grafting. 

— H. Roy Mosnart. 
Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


A Mum For Maine 


Dear Editor — May I suggest to the Roving 
Gardener that chrysanthemum Clara Curtis 
is one perfectly hardy variety that will 
‘lower in the open at Waterville, Me. It is 
a delightful single pink, producing a fine 
lisplay in September and is so hardy it 
withstands the Maine Winters without pro- 
tection of any kind. 
— Artuur E. THATCHER. 

Hulls Cove, Me. 
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Soil Conservation 


Dear Editor — Many people will see in the 
picture on page 498 a beautiful cloud effect, 
two good teams of horses and plowed land. 
The soil conservationist immediately no- 
tices a type of plowing, namely, up-and- 
down the slope, which is conducive to soil 
erosion. Unless I am deceived by an optical 
illusion, the slope of this land is about ten 
and one-half per cent. It appears that this 
slope could be easily contour strip-cropped 
or at least contour plowed either of which 
would reduce the loss of soil by erosion. 

We in this country are “skating on 
thinner ice”’ with respect to acres of crop 
land necessary to produce enough crops to 
feed us properly than most people realize. 
With the strain put on our agricultural 
economy by the necessity of producing 
enough food for ourselves and much of the 
rest of the world it is highly important that 
every possible means be taken to safeguard 
our soils. 

— Artuur B, Beaumont, 
State Conservationist. 

Amherst, Mass. 


Tulip Longevity 


Dear Editor —I have tulips which were 
planted 14 years ago and blossomed well 
last Spring. 

— Mrs. Epwarp Tuomas. 


Riverdale, N. Y. 


Good Strawberries 


Dear Editor — The writer has tried many 
times and in various soils all the offered 
types of the Fall-bearing strawberries. Not 
any of them were worth the trouble they 
cost. The oldest, Mastodon, invariably 
rotted before ripening. To those whose ex- 
perience parallel mine I offer glad tidings. 

Streamliner and Superfection have both 
acted, this year, according to my ideas. 
Streamliner has the better flavor, Superfec- 
tion makes more runners. In this latter 
characteristic I have not reached any defi- 
nite conclusions. Shippers of strawberry 
plants pack them in such a way that not 
more than half can be coaxed into vigorous 
growth and as this has been my first year 
I am not sure that feebleness of growth is a 
firm characteristic of Streamliner. 

— H. U. Howzzr. 

Hyde Park, Mass. 
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Tame Wild Orchid 


Dear Editor — In an issue of Horticulture I 
read an article on wild flowers and was 
particularly interested in the notation 
about Cypripedium spectabile, which states 
that it would be useless to attempt to grow 
it, as this is impossible. I have had a very 
different experience over a period of more 
than 15 years at Fernwood, my Summer 
home on Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt. 

I have over 100 plants originally taken 
from the wild which now grow in great 
profusion, in all locations whether sunny, 
shady, moist or dry but the color is deeper 
in the sun. I make sure that the soil is the 
same as in their natural habitat which is 
mostly leaf mold and comes from my own 
compost. To bring out harmony of color I 
plant near them clumps of blue Japanese 
iris and maidenhair fern. I have one large 
planting on the edge of the lake which is 
really gorgeous. 

Gentiana crinata which grows so luxuri- 
antly in Connecticut near Brookfield will 
not live in my garden although I have 
worked with it for years. 

— FLorence P. Hopeson. 
East Orange, N. J. 


Sedum Pulchellum 


Dear Editor —In the October 15 Horti- 
culture Maud Jacobs of South Carollton, 
Ky., writes about Sedum pulchellum as if it 
were a plant confused in literature. It is 
true that at one time the plant was con- 
fused but its status has been clarified since 
1935 when Dr. E. T. Wherry, in an article 
in “‘ Bartonia,” vol. 17, page 20, pointed out 
that S. pulchellum “is a Winter annual” 
ranging from “northwestern Georgia to 
Arkansas, southeastern Kansas and central 
Kentucky.” He also brought out the fact 
that this species has been frequently con- 
fused with S. nevi which is a perennial plant 
ranging from “Central Georgia to Ala- 
bama, southernmost Illinois, easternmost 
West Virginia and central Virginia.” These 
ranges are based upon records of specimens 
brought in from the wild by professional 
and amateur botanists and deposited in 
herbaria throughout this country. 

What Mrs. Jacobs has seen growing in 
central Tennessee might have been either of 
these two species but the plant would have 
to be identified from a study of the actual 
specimen before pronouncing it as S. nevi or 
S. pulchellum. In the Ozarks of Missouri 
and Arkansas where I am familiar with S. 
pulchellum I have observed, that it is a 
Winter annual, the seedling plants forming 
a rosette of fleshy pale green leaves which 
are evergreen in that they last through the 
Winter. Then the plant blooms the follow- 
ing Spring from April to June and ripens the 
seeds soon afterwards. The species usually 
occurs on rock outcrops, mossy rocky ledges 
of bluffs and similar locations associated 
with rocks and shallow soils. When in 
flower, it is very showy with clusters of 
flowers of pink, white or rose-purple. 

— Juuian A, STEYERMARK. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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The Perfect House Plant 


By BESS L. SHIPPY 


Lockport, New York 


T IS diversity in foliage as well as in 
bloom that makes begonias so fascinat- 
ing to flower lovers. A collection of most 
plants shows a sameness of foliage, the only 
variation being in the color and type of 
flowers. Consequently, the differences can 
be enjoyed only while the plants are in 
bloom. Quite the contrary is true with 
fibrous-rooted begonias. Here the maple, 
grape, ivy, peach, palm and elm leaves, to 
mention only a few, have been mimicked by 
species or varieties of begonias. The leaves 
also vary greatly in texture. Some are thin 
and shiny, some fuzzy, some thick and 
fleshy. Others are velvety and still others 
are covered with a white down so thick that 
the color of the leaf is gray, making the 
plant look more like a succulent than a 
begonia. 

The unusual variation also extends to the 
manner of growth. Some begonias resemble 
ferns, while others are frilled and spiralled. 
There are small bushy ones such as Bertha 
de Chateau Rocher and Walker’s Perpetual, 
very tall growers as the Superbas and droop- 
ing varieties such as B. glaucophylla and 
Marjorie Daw which make beautiful hang- 
ing baskets. The size of the leaves varies 
from less than an inch in length to the huge 
B. ricinifolia types with two-foot leaves. 

No home is without a place for a begonia. 
Do you have a north window that is difficult 
for most plants? I suggest you try Mme. de 
Lessops or Medora, to name only two. - 
or a west window that is a problem? B. 
feasti or any of the angel wing types will 
thrive there. The gray-leaved types like a 
dry atmosphere. So, the air of the average 
home is congenial to them. 


While the great majority of begonia types 
are grown easily, there are some that tax 
the skill and perseverance of the most ex- 
pert. If you would rather baby and coax the 
few “‘miffy”’ ones than grow dozens of the 
easy types, then you will be kept busy with 
B. luxurians, Richard Robinson, B. olbia, 
B. cathayana, and the calla-lily types. The 
callas grow luxuriantly for some people 
even under seeming neglect but others have 
no success with them at all. Everyone has 
his own method of handling them and the 
successful methods are often in direct disa- 
greement. It boils down to individual ex- 
periment or trial and error. 

Begonias grow in many types and kinds 
of soil but experienced growers use a mix- 
ture similar to this: one part well-rotted 
leafmold, one-fourth as much sandy loam, 
and the same amount of well-rotted cow 
manure, with a sprinkling of charcoal dust 
and a very small amount of balanced com- 
mercial fertilizer. 

The reaction of the soil should be kept 
slightly on the acid side. For this purpose 
cotton seed meal is useful, especially if the 
leafmold used is not from hardwood leaves. 
However, if cotton seed meal is added, the 
mixture should stand from six to eight weeks 
before it is used. 

Begonias were discovered early in the 
18th Century and were named after a 
French botanist, Michael Begon. The first 
plant was sent to England from Jamaica in 
1777. The Rex, or fancy-leaved begonias 
were discovered in Assam, India. 

The first tuberous-rooted begonia was 
found much later, in 1863, in South Amer- 
ica. New species of the plant still are being 
discovered. 

Although special expeditions have been 
sent to search for plants belonging to other 





Calla lily begonias flourish for some people 








families, there have been no particular ex- 
peditions for begonias. As a result, they 
have been collected mostly as a side line 
during the search for other plants. In recent 
years, since the organization of the Ameri- 
can Begonia Society, interest has been 
stimulated in combing the far regions of 
the earth more thoroughly for them. Also. 
many of the plants that were known in the 
past and subsequently lost to cultivation 
are being re-discovered and added to ou 
collections. 

To obtain seed begonia lovers in this 
country donate money to a seed fund 
operated by the begonia society for the us« 
of collectors in various foreign lands. What- 
ever seed is obtained is divided among the 
donors to the fund. All these activities give 
a vitality to the subject of begonias that 
sets it on a pedestal of plant interest. 


A Four Star Perennial 


Liatris, also called blazing star and 
Kansas gay-feather, is a hardy native. All 
species are hardy perennials and are used in 
tall hardy borders and some kinds are used 
extensively for cut flowers. 

The rosy-purple color of the blooms is 
outstanding with yellow and orange flowers 
which are plentiful in late Summer and 
Autumn, when the liatris are in flower. 
There are about a dozen varieties all of 
pretty much the same color but white forms 
have appeared in L. scariosa and L. pycnos- 
tachya. The former named White Spire was 
sensational at eastern flower shows a few 
years back. 

Lvatris pycnostachya, or prairie blazing 
star, is the commonest of all. It is the 
finest species and of easy cultivation. On 
good soil it grows up to eight feet tall, with 
five feet of bloom. It makes a very striking 
plant in late Summer and early Autumn. 

Unlike most tall plants, all liatris open 
their flowers from the top downward - 
the reverse of most tal! plants. They are 
easily propagated from seed, blooming the 
second year, and can also be propagated by 
division of the clumps. Liatris do not resent 
transplanting, as some native plants do. 

Liatris are not particular as to soil and 
grow as native plants on rather poor or 
somewhat sandy soils. None of the better- 
known sorts are fragrant but there is one 
relative, Trilisa odoratissima or vanilla- 
plant, which is fragrant. It is sometimes 
used to scent tobacco. 

From seeds liatris make round bulb-like 
tubers. They are solid like gladiolus bulbs 
but as the plants grow older these tubers 
become irregular. Several kinds of Liatris 
are in cultivation, such as L. elegans, scari- 
osa, pycnostachya, spicata and graminifolia. 

As the plants are brought more into culti- 
vation, selections are being made. There 
is an extra-late strain of L. pyncnostachya, 
also an extra-dark strain, a branching type 
which has a number of spikes instead of 
only one, and also the white form already 
mentioned. 

— H. Roy Mosnat. 
Belle Plaine, Iowa. 
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COMING down the side of the mountain 
behind my house late the afternoon of New 
Year’s Eve, the world was never so still. 
There was not a breath of wind. The firs 
and spruces, heavy laden, still held the 
snow which had fallen on them the night 
before. No bird moved. No animal scut- 
tered out of my way. In the gathering dark- 
ness, as the colors of sunset faded, the first 
few stars came out infinitely far away. In 
all the world the only sound was the protest 
of the snow under my skis. I felt that no 
warm, animate thing like myself had any 
business in the woods and it was actually 
with a sense of relief that I smelled the 
smoke from the village chimneys and saw 
as I swooped out of the final firs the lights 
of my home gleaming towards me on the 
snow like moon-paths on the water. With 
positive pleasure I tossed my skis into the 
barn and slammed the kitchen door behind 
me. The kitchen, steamy-warm and fra- 
grant with broiling steak, bubbling coffee 
and raised biscuits was more than welcome. 
After supper came long hours of ease before 
the roaring fire, maple chunks pouring out 
their tropic fervor to keep the cold away. 
Just before midnight I opened the door and 
stood outside locking at the stars fairly 
crackling in their brilliance. Out there was 
snow and silence and the stars. Through the 
door came the blare of the radio — News 
Year’s Eve in Times Square! 


READING about the two new forsythias, 
Arnold Giant and Arnold Dwarf originated 
at the Arnold Arboretum, in Horticut- 
TURE, reminded me of another interesting 
dwarf at the New York Botanical Garden. 
Apparently it is a variety of F. viridissima 
and will be known as F. v. bronxensis. Un- 
like Arnold Dwarf, the branches of this 
forsythia ordinarily do not take root into 
the ground nor does it spread to any great 
extent. 

After 10 years its spread is still only two 
or three feet and its height scarcely more 
than a foot. In other words, in the Boston 
variety we have a vigorous ground cover 
or covering banks with a mass of green 
ind in the New York one a typical minia- 
‘ure shrub. Both, to my mind, will fill a 
‘ery definite need in our gardens and we 
an only hope that some day they will be 
eadily obtainable from the nurserymen. 
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IN THESE DAYS of streamlined trains 
and “new looks” being applied to every- 
thing, even the fruit growing business is 
introducing some startling innovations — 
the latest, a completely seedless pear. Not 
only is it seedless but it is entirely free of 
core — the entire fruit can be eaten. In 
appearance it is very much like the well- 
known Bartlett which it follows by about 
10 days in ripening. 


THIS TIME of year nearly everyone has a 
bowl of paperwhite narcissi somewhere. 
Occasionally, I see the much less known 
Soliel d’Or (all yellow) gracing a windowsill 
or table. Sometimes, too, I see the so-called 
Chinese sacred lily with its white perianths 
and yellow cups but never have I seen 
anyone growing that charming little hybrid 
narcissus, February Gold, in this way. Yet, 
it can be done —and easily, too —in 
pebbles and water. This is one of the easiest 
narcissi to grow indoors and outside it is 
one of the very earliest to bloom, braving 
the storms of March and even late February 
in some sections. I sincerely hope that this 
little gem will become much more popular 
and that many of my friends will try it, 
another year. 


I HAVE just received word from my 
friend, Mrs. Edward C. Cook up in Maine 
that her 99-year old Christmas cactus has 
bloomed again. The present owner is the 
fourth generation to tend this plant. This 
year it bloomed nearly a month early and 
had only 42 blossoms— some years it 
produces as many as 100 and remains in 
bloom for as much as a month at a time. 
I wonder how many other old plants there 
are in this country? 


A HAWAIIAN friend has written that he 
wishes I were out there again. The swim- 
ming is grand, he avows, and he has some 
new orchids on his porch that I must see. 
““Come on out,” he invites but I am per- 
fectly happy among the snow even with a 
northwesterly gale sending the below-zero 
cold almost to my hearthstone. The first 
seed catalog came today — and with that 
on my knees the Winter is almost over. 


COLD does odd things up in the mountains 
of Vermont. The other night when the 


mercury was at least 20 below zero I lay 
awake and heard the old house complaining. 
Suddenly, there were a dozen or more 
sharp, cracking noises just outside my 
window. In the morning I investigated and 
found that the window frame, contracting 
with the cold, had actually pulled its nails 
out of the wood for at least half an inch. 
Later, as I dared the cold to go down to the 
village for the morning paper, I noticed 
that one of the big elms in the square had 
a great new crack in its trunk. The tree 
looked as if it had been struck by lightning 
but, or so I was told, it was “‘only a frost 
crack.” When I arrived home the shoulders 
of my sheepskin coat were white with frost 
where sweat had worked its way out and 
my eyelids were glued almost shut where the 
frost had congealed on the lashes. I was a 
bit uncomfortable but nothing else seemed 
to mind. The cows let down their milk 
on schedule and contentedly munched 
their hay all day. The horses demanded 
oats loudly and then wanted to get out for 
a frolic. The hens fussed a lot, as they al- 
ways do, but there were plenty of eggs. 
Along in the afternoon I ventured out into 
the garden to look at things. Everything 
was snug under 18 inches of snow. So, I 
went back, filled up the furnace with an 
extra ration and settled down beside the 
fireplace to forget that it had seemed like 
a good idea to give the whole state back to 
the Indians. 


WHEREVER I go about the country, I like 
to look at orchards. I am no fruit man, 
myself, being content with a few old apple 
trees on the home farm, but fruit has always 
seemed to me one of the greatest miracles 
of the earth — and fruit trees are beautiful, 
too. Is there anything more lovely than a 
fruit tree in Spring or an orchard laden with 
its harvest in the Fall? Of course, orchard- 
ing is big business now, particularly with 
peaches in the South, grapefruit in Florida, 
oranges and lemons in California and apples 
in the Northwest. Even so, it is interesting 
to watch how fruit is developing. Two 
things stand out clearly to me. The first is 
that while the number of trees is steadily 
dropping, the amount of fruit from each 
tree is steadily mushrooming. This, of 
course, is due to better varieties of trees 
and better methods of culture. The other 
interesting point is that while orange pro- 
duction is now more than three times as 
great as in 1925, the production of apples, 
for an extreme example, has fallen almost 
50 per cent! Of course, you must have good 
apples to know what an apple is really like 
but who in his senses would prefer an 
orange to an apple? I imagine that the mag- 
nificent merchandising job the citrus fruit 
associations are doing is one answer to the 
popularity of oranges and grapefruits. An- 
other answer, I am afraid, is that apple pro- 
ducers do not take the trouble to make their 
product as attractive. New England could 
profit by the example of both Florida and 
California. 
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Here is a list of some of the things to be found in the new 1948 Short Guide of 
Kelsey Nursery Service. Copy free on request (except 25¢ west of lowa). Will 
be ready in late February—but write NOW! 


AZALEAS 


70 Choice Varieties — mostly in small 
inexpensive sizes. Both evergreen and 
deciduous. 


Gable’s Hybrid Azaleas — a new race 
of real hardy kinds. Sensational colors 
never before in really hardy plants. 3 year 
olds, 5 assorted, 8 to 12 in. $8.50. 


Hinocrimson Azalea — much improved 
hardier Hinodigiri — sensational! 8 to 10 
in. B.&B., 2 for $7.00. 


BLUEBERRIES 


10 New Giant Blueberries 
year old (bearing age) now 1!% feet high, 
assorted named varieties, our selection, 
but al! good, $16.00. 


BERRY-TREES 


3 Showy Berry-Trees — handsome 
blooms in spring, then a show of bright 
berries in fall that the birds love. One each 
Sieboldo Winterberry, 3 ft., Red Choke- 
berry, 5 ft., and Female Holly 3 ft. B.&.B., 
3 specimens for $8.50. 


EVERGREENS 


Kelsey Berrybush Yew — dark green 
evergreen rather dwarf, bushy. Covered 
with brilliant red berries in autumn. 18 
inch B.&B. plant for $6.50. 


strong 4- 


Japanese Yew — upright ‘“Capitata”’ 
form. By the hundred and by the thousand. 
Smallest size as low as 40¢ each in quan- 
tities. 


Dwarf Evergreens — mostly grafted, 
rare and interesting shapes. Will never 
grow out of place in foundation plantings. 


Yew Hedge —sct 18 inches apart, 25 
Upright Hardy Yew will make 37 feet of 
insect-free hedge that takes care of itself. 
Plants now 15 to 18 inches high; twice 
transplanted, sturdy, 25 for $32.50. 


Hemlocks for Hedges — American Hem- 
lock by the thousand now 15 to 18 in., 
twice transplanted — 25 for $25.00. 


3 New Pyramidal Yews — Result of 
years of work, hardy yews (new 1946) 
narrower than Irish yew! New shapes, new 
colors. 


FLOWERING TREES 
Franklinia, the only tree that blooms in 
fall. Sizes from $3.50 and up. Also Japanese 
Flowering cherries, Chinese Crabs, Mag- 
nolias, Tree Lilac, Tree Azalea, etc. 
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Sora , 
Rare Dogwood Varieties — not just the 
white-fiowering but pink as well. Also 
Double-flowering (like white roses); also 
a form with yellow berries that the birds 
leave on a little longer than ordinary red 
berries. 


FLOWERING VINES 


A Wisteria that Really Blooms! 

New Wisteria praecox blooms at half the 
age of other named sorts. Long blue 
clusters, vigorous grower. Also named 
Japanese forms. Chinese, etc. Better sorts 
of Clematis, Climbing Roses, Bignonia, etc. 


FRUIT TREES 


Standard Size Trees — Honestly grown, 
healthy, absolutely true to name. Top size 
two-year olds as well as older; low prices. 
All the best varieties. 


Dwarf Fruits — All varieties, from $2.60 
up. They can be pruned, sprayed or picked 
without ladders. Groups should be selected 
for proper pollenization, and we offer a 
suggested minimum selection of six: 2 
Apples (Wealthy and McIntosh), 2 Pears 
(Clapp Favorite and Bartlett), 1 Plum 
(German prune), 1 Peach (Elberta). All 6 
are 2-year size, fruit possible next fall, 
for $23.00. 


Older, fruiting age, we have a 3-year- 
old size in all but the peach. We offer five 
plants: 2 apples, 2 pears and 1 plum as 
above — for $31.50. 


You may add additional varieties to the 
above collections, which take care of all 
basic pollenizing at the rate of $3.75 for 
each extra 2-yr. or $5.25 for each extra 
3-year-old. 


GROUND COVERS 


Protect your banks from erosion with 
Vinca minor (heavy clumps $12.00 per 
100). Pachysandra under trees where grass 
will not grow — $9.00 per 100. Many 
others to choose from. 


PEONIES, LILIES, ETC. 


Specially prepared lists for the beginner 
to choose from intelligently — and eco- 
nomically. Don’t wade helplessly through 
thousands of meaningless catalog names. 
Real help here. 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


The best New kinds (as well as the 
old). Arranged so you can quickly select 
and know what you are doing. Priced 
lower than most for top-quality plants. 
Aster Frikarti, Verbascum Pink Domino, 
Astilbe Fanal, Penstemon Fire Bird, 
Dianthus Old Spice, Christmas Rose, etc. 


RHODODENDRONS 


Rhododendrons for 35 cents! — Native 
species in the smallest grade (12—15 inches) 
that can be safely handled with the small- 
est earth-ball, from 35¢ to 75¢ each, de- 
pending on quantity ordered. Heavier 
grade too: 5 assorted 18 to 24 in. B.&B. 
$15.75. 


YOUNG TREES & PLANTS 


More than 900 different evergreen and 
deciduous trees and shrubs, plants, etc. in 
small seedling and transplant sizes by the 
hundred and thousand. 


As few as ten of a kind can be bought in 
many kinds. In a few years they are worth 
many times the few cents they cost now. 
Why not start your own nursery for future 
plantings? 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Money Back Guarantee 


(Established in 1878) 


DEPT. HS—50 CHURCH STREET ° 


Free Plant Insurance 
NEW YORK (7), N. Y. 
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New Walnut Understocks 


According to the news bulletin of the Northern Nut Growers 
Association, two new species are showing great promise as under- 
stocks for walnuts. It was reported that Dr. C. C. Lounsberry 
of the Iowa Experiment Station at Ames has found both the 
Texas walnut, Juglans repestris, and the Arizona walnut, J. 
major, to be of great value, so far. The first is a more or less bushy 
plant and the latter is taller. Both are hardy at Ames and the 
latter, especially, seems to be of value as an understock for the 
northern California black walnut, J. hinds?. 


Chlorosis Control 


Azaleas, rhododendrons, sweet gums, maples and especially pin 
oaks occasionally suffer from chlorosis — a sickly yellowing of the 
leaves accompanied by dying back of the branches — reports 
L. C. Chadwick of Ohio State University in Arborist’s News. The 
cause is generally considered a lack of available iron either in the 
soil or within the plant. Many times the iron in the soil is un- 
available because the soil is insufficiently acid. 

For control Professor Chadwick recommends a mixture of 
equal parts of ferrous sulphate, sulphur, aluminum sulphate and 
ammonium sulphate in early Spring or as soon as the symptoms 
appear in late Spring or Summer. For trees up to six inches in 
diameter the application should be two and one-half to three 
pounds per inch and more for larger trees or on high alkaline 
soils. For shrubs he recommends one to one and one-half pounds 
per 100 square feet for each five-tenths pH above 6.0. If neces- 
sary, repeat in three or four weeks and again the following Spring. 


Gladiolus Virus Attacks Peas 


In a recent report Dr. F. P. McWhorter of Oregon State Col- 
lege has showed that the virus which attacks gladioli not only 
attacks but often proves fatal to peas. The plants are stunted 
and the foliage whitens. Eventually the plants die out completely. 
At present it is believed that the virus is transmitted by insects 
and the surest method of control is to destroy infected plants 
immediately. 





New Solar Greenhouse 


Double your garden results 
AND PLEASURES 


Fresh flowers all year ‘round .... varieties you never 
thought you could grow before... . seedlings by the 
thousands to set outdoors this spring . . . . It’s easy in this 
new Solar Greenhouse ....in fact gardening is ever so 
much easier in a greenhouse than in the outdoor garden 
‘ everything is arranged to make plant life healthy and 
luxurious. Solar pictured measures 14 ft. wide... . any 
length in sections 8 ft. 7 ins. long. Materials come cut-to-fit 
for easy erection on your grounds by any good mechanic, 
or we can furnish the building complete in localities where 
we have workmen. Write for folder. 







Lord & Burnham 


Dept. C. 
Irvington, N. Y- 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Des Plaines, IU. 











For Lord & Burnham Hot Bed Sash—See Page 30 
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5 TONS ¢ ‘FOOD 
to Hungty 


IN A 3 LB. SEED PACKAGE 


Post $3.95 


Help a hungry European family feed 
themselves with a Robson Overseas Carton 
of quality vegetable seeds—up to 5 tons 
of food in a 3-pound package. 

European seed crops were poor this year 
making this unusual gift package more 
welcome than ever before. 

Seeds will be shipped direct to Europe by 
Robson Seed Farms. You may designate 
shipment to family or friends or simply 
to a needy family in any one of the coun- 
tries listed below. The latter distribution 
will be made by Church-World Service, Inc. 
A card bearing your name accompanies 
package. 


POSTAGE 
PREPAID 


INCLUDED IN THE ORDERS 
ASSORTMENT: ACCEPTED TO: 
PEAS ALBANIA 
GREEN BEANS AUSTRIA 
POLE BEANS BELGIUM 
BEETS BULGARIA 
CARROTS CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
ONIONS DENMARK 
RADISHES FINLAND 
SPINACH FRANCE 
TURNIPS GERMANY 
RUTABAGA BRITISH ISLES 
BROCCOLI GREECE 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS HUNGARY 
CABBAGE (2 KINDS) ITALY 
CAULIFLOWER LUXEMBOURG 
CUCUMBERS NETHERLANDS 
ENDIVE NORWAY 
KALE POLAND 
LETTUCE PORTUGAL 
LEEKS RUMANIA 
PARSLEY SWEDEN 
PARSNIPS SWITZERLAND 
SQUASH TURKEY 
TOMATOES YUGOSLAVIA 


MAKE CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
PAYABLE TO ROBSON SEED FARMS 
Send to “SEEDS FOR EUROPE” care of 


FARMS 
a 





HALL, NEW YORK 


If seeds are to be sent to specific persons, be 
sure to include complete names and addresses. ae 

















EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy—for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding & Shady locations. 





Hepatica Triloba (Liverwort) 


COLLECTION II 
Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 


Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Triphyllum—(ack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheon Meadia—(Shooting Stars) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 

Phicx Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polyginatum Biflorum—(Solomon’s Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 





Trillium Grandiflorum (Large White) 


COLLECTION IV 
Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 


Cypripedium Acaute—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescens—(Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 


1 each or 3 plarts for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 


HARDY 








(Ci Fern) 


DELPHINIUMS 


1—Year Field Grown 
Plants Will Bloom 
This Year 

BELLADONA IMPROVED— 


Glistening sky-blue flowers on 
erect 3 to 4 foot spikes 
BELLAMOSUM IMPROVED 


—Velvety, dark-blue flowers 
on erect 3 to 4 foot spikes 
CHINENSIS ‘CAMBRIDGE 


BLUE’—-Brilliant, deep-blue 
flowers are borne freely on 
18 to 24 inch spikes with 
many laterals. Blooms over 
a long period of time. 


{ll of the above varieties 
thrive under a wide range of 
climatic conditions Fine for 
cutting. 

10 for $1.00 


60 for $5.00 Postpaid 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and un 
usual of the Hybrids. Large, 
individual flowers measuring 
as much as two to. three 
inches across, are closely set 
on tall erect spikes three to 
five feet in height. 

Your choice of FOUR COLOR 
GROUPS. Dark Blue; Light 
Blue; Lavender and pastels; Giant White. 


6 plants for $1.00 35 for $5.00; postpaid 








COLLECTION I 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 Inches 


Asarum Canadensis—(Wild Ginger) 

Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 

Phiox Bifida—(Cleft Phiox) 

Sanquinaria Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 

Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 

Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot-Violet) 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 


5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 





Polyginatum Biflorum (Solomon’s Seal) 


COLLECTION III 

Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 
Trillium Cerneum—(Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 
Triilium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Triflium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 
Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 


1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 





Cypripedium Spectabile (Showy Ladyslipper) 


FERNS 


Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 14 inch. 

Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 24 in. 

Botrychium Virginiana—(Rattlesnake Fern) 12 in. 

Dryopteris Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 18 
in. 

Osmunda Cinnamonea—(Cinnamon Fern), 36 in. 

Osmunda Claytonia—(Interrupted Fern) 36 in. 

Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 30 in. 

oe Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 16 
n 

Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 in. 

Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 


1 each or 10 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 


All orders are postpaid. 


GLADIOLUS 
BULBS 


Popular Varieties 
All Large Flowered 


BEACON— Red, cream throat. 
Early Rose Deep rose. 
KING LEAR—Deep purple. 
Margaret Beaton White, 
cherry throat. 
MINUET—Best lavender. 
Bloomington—-Lemon yellow. 


REWI FALLI Dark red. 
ROSA VAN LIMA—Delicate 
pink. 

PICARDY— Apricot -pink. 


SNOW PRINCESS——-White. 


Complete list in catalog. 


All orders postpaid 


FREE CATALOG 


Large #1 Bulbs—15 for $1 
Medium sizes —25 for $1 


Write for free catalog of Hardy Wild- 
flowers, Ferns, Perennials, Gladiolus 
& Roses. 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS e Oakford, 


Illinois 











The Lovely Cantua 


One reason South American Cantua buzi- 
folia is not more often seen in California 
gardens is that, if it is allowed to go un- 
pruned and unfed, it resorts to suckering 
and, in self-defence, may soon become an 
untidy looking shrub. Pruning consists 
merely of taking old branches out of the 
center of the bush; cutting them off at the 
ground. The number of branches taken de- 
pends upon the age and thickness of the 
bush and the amount of new wood that is 
coming up. This should be done every three 
years and, in addition, the untidy outer 
twigs should be cut off once a year. 





The cantua needs a rich loam, a sunny 
spot and Summer watering. The flower 
tube — from three to four inches long — is 
unbelievably lovely. The tube is pale man- 
darin red, streaked with the deepest shade 
of the same color. The flaring mouth — one 
inch across — is a glistening rose-bengal. 
On the Monterey Peninsula there is much 
bloom through April and May, a rest period, 
and a second blooming later in the Summer. 

LEsTER ROWNTREE. 





Carmel, Calif. 


Lamium Maculatum 


Lamium maculatum seems to be unknown 
in many localities. A low-growing plant 
liking a moist partly shaded situation, it 
does splendidly when allowed to colonize 
under trees or shrubs but usually manages 
to survive in various less happy locations. 
One who grows lamium is sure to behold a 
wealth of rose-colored or white flowers all 
over the plants each Spring and a scattering 
of blossoms all Summer. The blooms are 
borne in the manner of a prunella — little, 
two-lipped flowers sitting among the green 
velvet cushions of the bloom stalk. 

The lamium is a pleasant companion for 
jacob’s ladder, the rose or white heads con- 
trasting nicely with the blue of this pole- 
monium. Lamium, likewise, has a bitterish 
odor when disturbed. The foliage is dis- 
tinctive, each leaf showing a noticeable 
mark of white as if, perhaps, some wander- 
ing frost sprites had chosen these fresh, 
green things for their own. Thus, this plant 
is often called “‘snowflake mint.” It is a 
perennial and keeps a good form, if clipped 
occasionally. A shearing after the Spring 
burgeoning is beneficial. Lamiums are easy 
of culture, the blossoms last well on the 
plant and when vased.: 

— Naomi M. INGALLs. 





| Windsor, Vt. 
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No More Imported Bulbs? 


All American gardeners may be pro- 
foundly affected by a hearing which was 
held by officials of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, 
Nov. 18, on proposed changes in Plant 
Quarantine Law No. 37. The purpose of the 
hearing was announced to be the gathering 
of opinion and points of view on the subject. 

At present, the law is something of a 
compromise between interests which would 
bar all importations of plant material and 
interests which would permit the importa- 
tion of material which is demonstrated to be 
free from insects and diseases. At present, 
importations are carefully regulated. While 
the law is complex in its administration, 
various categories of plant material are al- 
lowed entry under certain safeguards. Now 
it is suggested by some interests that these 
safeguards and restrictions be tightened and 
that the importation of certain categories 
of plant material be prohibited. Of particu- 
lar interests to amateur gardeners is the sug- 
gestions that Dutch bulbs — tulips, hya- 
cinths, narcissi and the rest — be barred. 

The Department of Agriculture per- 
mitted expressions of opinion from all who 
cared to speak. Representative of speakers 
who desired restrictions upon importations 
were: Richard P. White of the American 
Association of Nurserymen and Robert H. 
Roland of the Society of American Florists. 
Those who opposed further restrictions 
included Gustave Springer of the American 
Wholesale Bulb Dealers’ Association, Wil- 
liam A. Sperling of the American Seed 
Trade Association, various representatives 
of the Dutch bulb growers and distributors 
and several speakers representing the old 
committee which was interested in the 
problem years ago. 

This committee, originally headed by J. 
Horace McFarland, was revived for the 
purpose of asserting its views at the 
hearing. E. L. D. Seymour of New York 
City presented a brief giving the com- 
mittee’s views. This brief was signed by 
J. Horace McFarland, Richardson Wright, 
representing the Horticultural Society of 
New York, Arno H. Nehrling, representing 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
Dr. R. C. Allen, representing the American 
Rose Society, Dr. Donald Wyman, repre- 
senting the Arnold Arboretum, and other 
prominent persons. Various garden club 
organizations were also heard and recorded 
as being opposed to further restrictions. 
The Department’s decision was reserved 
and will be announced later. 


Chestnut Hybrids 


Just initiated at the Connecticut Agticul- 
tural Experiment Station is a chestnut 
breeding project aimed at the development 
of a hybrid variety that is resistant to 
chestnut blight and possesses good timber 
and nut qualities. The project is being car- 
ried on by the Station’s Genetics Depart- 
ment in cooperation with Dr. A. H. Graves 
of Mt. Carmel who recently retired as 
botanist at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
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1 0 + 8 M.-. Gmerica ROSE 
“NOCTURNE” 
from Hlowerfield 


Dark red “Nocturne,” a most beautiful prize-winning Hybrid Tea 
Rose, is shown on the cover of Flowerfield’s new 1948 Spring Cata- 
log of outstanding garden subjects. Send for your copy now—see the 
new as well as time-tested Hardy Perennials (permanent framework 
of your garden), the finest quality Bulbs, Roots and Seeds—all dis- 
played in full color fer your better selection. Please enclose 10¢ 
with your catalog request to cover mail- 
ing and handling costs. 








All-America Rost 


Nocturn? 


h Voclurne 


Long, streamlined buds open to large blooms of cardinal 


Since red, richly textured with deep, dark shadings of velvety 

crimson. Grows into sturdy bushes with long stems and 
1874 large, abundant, semi-glossy foliage. Each $3.00 
PATENTED HYBRID TEAS 

HEART’S DESIRE....... Fragrant, rich crimson red blooms. . Each $2.00 

0 ee ere e All-America 1946—cream yellow. . .Each $2.50 

DOUGLAS MACARTHUR.A blend of rose, gold and salmon. . Each $1.75 

HYBRID TEAS 

ETOILE DEHOLLANDE. .The finest crimson-red...........Each $1.35 

EDITOR MACFARLAND. .Clear, brilliant pink. ............ Each $1.35 

EDITH NELLIE PERKINS. Two-toned pink flowers. .......... Each $1.35 

SOEUR THERESE....... (Sister Therese) Yellow semi-double. Each $1.35 

WHITE RADIANCE..... Pure clear white, fragrant......... Each $1.35 


COLLECTION— ONE EACH OF THE ABOVE FIVE—$6.25 


ie NOTE: Flowerfield’s prices include shipping charges 
— consider this when comparing costs. 
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FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM, INCORPORATED e DEPT. 60 e« 


FLOWERFIELD, L. 1., N. 
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Mellow 
Gleaming 


BRASS 


Exquisitely graceful “pinpoint” 
watering pot crafted of solid 
brass with long, slender spout and 
sweeping handle. Designed for 
splashless watering and heirloom- 
to-be admiration. A personality 
piece. Tarnish-proof, gleaming 
DuPont lacquer finish. $3.50 post- 
paid. Send for complete brass 
accessories gift folder. 





Hand-Crafted by 
R. V. TOMPKINS | 
of WYNCOTE, PA. 
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ENGLISH CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The very highest development in hardy early flowering 
gardenChrysanthemums. August and September blooming, 


Bronze Supreme—I|mmense incurved bronze. 
Golden Sensation—Extra early incurved. 
Caribou Rose—Deep Rose. Reflexed. 

Mrs. T. Guthrie—Red and Gold. 
Modesty—Lovely pale pink. 
Conqueror—Huze, brilliant red. 

Border White—Finest early white. 


Each one labelled $2.00 postpaid 


Send for complete catalog of hardy plants 
— it pronounces all names! 


LAMB NURSERIES 


E.101 Sharp Ave. Box H Spokane 11, Washington 











Custards: 


















The papaw, Asimina triloba, is at once 
one of the most worth-while and most 
neglected of our small native American 
trees. It grows to the height of about 25 
feet and, with its 10-inch, pendant, leathery 
leaves makes a handsome and striking addi- 
tion to any yard or garden planting. Grow- 
ing naturally in clumps or thickets, two or 
three trees planted close together blend to 
form a single pyramidal head and at the 
same time provide the necessary cross- 
pollenation for good fruit production. 

The green fruit turns a creamy white 
when it reaches maturity and falls from the 
tree. When dead ripe it blackens as does the 
banana. The rich, yellow, custard-like pulp, 
highly aromatic and containing many 
large seeds, is considered delicious by many. 
Others find both odor and flavor too strong 
to suit their tastes. 





OLED EOS 
j Don’t Forget the Wild Birds! 


PERRY'S BIRD SEED 


Feeding the wild birds is fun —- and it’s good 
sense too. Birds rid our trees and gardens of} 
untold numbers of insects, so it’s good insur-; 
ance to prevent them from starving during the 
winter months, The easiest — and best —- way 
to do it is with Perry’s Wild Bird Seed; choice,| 
plump seeds both fine and coarse for small and ! 
large birds. They'll love it — and you! i 


5 Ibs. 90¢ © 10 Ibs. $1.75 @ 25 lbs. $4.25 


Carrying charges extra) 


: 
AMARTELIS | 
: 
: 


Will produce extra large richly colored blooms. 
Easily grown in the house and a splendid plant 
for the window garden. Mixed colors only. 


en nt ein te ie te ig te din di a Ye 
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MAMMOTH BULBS JUMBO BULBS 
$1 each, 3 for $2.70 | $1.25 each, 3 for $3.45 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 


PE LIE SUE SE 


| 12.Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
A ite wie ee ie ee wie wie © 
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The papaw is the northernmost repre- 
sentative of the tropical custard-apple 
family, Annona. It is found growing on low 
ground throughout the South, ranging from 
northern Missouri to central Pennsylvania. 
The tree is hardy, however, far beyond its 
natural range. Mature trees are growing in 
Hartford, Conn. and it is reported with 
standing Canadian Winters in the vicinity 
of Toronto. 

Papaws may be grown from seed which 
should be planted in the Fall. The growth 
is slow at first but rapid after the third year. 
Transplanting is rather difficult and the 
top should be cut off a little above the 
ground if the tree is of much size. Good soil 
and an abundance of moisture are necessary 
for success. 

H. F. Sroxke. 
Roanoke, Va. 


Schling’s Danish-Grown 


Lily of the Valley Pips 


| Direct from Copenhagen—Exhibition Quality 


Danish-grown pips in pre-war days were imported only by specialists and exhibitors 
growing for show purposes. They are the finest quality Lily of the Valley pips produced 
in the world. We offer you these superb Danish-grown pips properly treated for forcing in 
the home. Will bloom in from 21 to 30 days, depending on temperature. For a constant 
supply plant a new lot every 2 weeks. We will make successive shipments as specified. 
Plant in soil, sand, peat moss, or bulb fibre. 


12 for $2.75; bundle of 25 for $5.25; 100 for $19.50, postpaid 


Join our Lily of the Valley Club 


Write for descriptive folder on how to have lovely Lily of the Valley in your home from 


November to May. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 


612 Madison Avenue 


| 





New York 22, N. Y. 
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THE LOW-DOWN ON ANGLEWORMS 


By ALBERT JEWELL, M.S. 


Lumbricus terrestris exposed as a hoax by 
scientific authority. Mr. Jewell tells succinctly 
his beliefs on this very controversial subject. 


Mole bait! That’s what angleworms are. 
If you want a lot of moles in your fields, be 
sure that you have an ample supply of 
worms to keep them fat — certainly there 
won’t be many succulent plant roots for 
them to thrive on, for the worms prevent 
that. But a mole is a sucker for a nice, juicy 
worm. As for me, I'll take vanilla. 

You certainly don’t desire nematodes, 
which fasten onto the roots of your plants 
and sap their vitality; why, then, have big 
worms which eat the plant food before the 
roots can get a chance at it? 

To get at the bottom of this worm busi- 
ness, let us review the scientific probabilities 
concerning the growth of plants. Plants gen- 
erally grow in soil, we know that. What 
kind of soil is best? It is alleged that a sandy 
loam, rich in humus, air and moisture is 
best. A heavy clay soil contains vastly more 
available plant food than a sandy loam, but 
we all seem to agree that the lighter soil is 
better than the doughy mud that bakes up 
like fire brick and cracks open clean through 
to China. 

Plant foods in the soil are for the most 
part products of decomposing organic mate- 
rials (humus) made soluble and assimilat- 
able through the activity of benevolent 
bacteria. All organic nitrogenous com- 
pounds in the soil are reduced by various 
tribes of these bacteria into ammonium. 
Certain other microorganisms, particularly 
the Nitrosomonas, are able to oxidize am- 
monia into nitrous acid. Still other bacteria 
oxidize the resulting nitrites into nitrates 
which may be used by plants for food. No 
nitrogenous manure is effective in causing 
plant growth that is not capable of being 
ammonified and nitrified. Another especially 
friendly bacteria, the aerobic Azotobacter, 
fixes nitrogen in the soil by the oxidation of 
carbohydrates. A light soil with friable, 
coarse particles permits penetration of air, 
which contains oxygen and Azotobacter. It 
will also absorb water, which is the vehicle 
of the nutritious soil fluid. 

Very well. Now we have a loose, sandy 
soil, containing some humus, benevolent 
bacteria, air and water. Now, give us a 
worm. What does he think of first? He eats 
the partly decomposed humus before its 
health building products have had a chance 
to go into the soil fluid. He thus robs the 
plant of its food. Then what does the worm 
do? He also eats a lot of dirt, chews it up 
fine, mixes it with glue and then dumps it 
into a moisture and air-proof pile, like seal- 
ing wax, at the top of the soil. Enough 
angleworms could ruin any light soil by 
this means of turning it into self-sealing 
gumbo. 

On an acre of ground, an infestation of 
earthworms will turn up about 38,000 
pounds of gumbo. If he ate only humus he 
would have nullified the results of nearly 
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seven years continual growing of a clover 
cover crop. 

Even worse than merely stealing our 
plant’s food, the slimy humus burner has 
constructed a glue-pastered, air-tight hole 
in the earth which will soon fill with disas- 
trous poisons. Unfortunately, in his careless 
way, the worm did not eat all of the humus 
that was in the soil. This remaining decom- 
posing organic material, sealed-in and with- 
out air and aerobic bacteria, is transformed 
into poisonous carbon-hydrogen compounds. 
The soil becomes filled with marsh gas. 
Given time — a long time (maybe a couple 
million years) this formerly rich, sandy loam 
will have become a sticky, blue mud, for- 
saken by even the worms that made it 
so. 





Of course, if you want moles, worms are 
the best bait. They are also useful for catch- 
ing suckers. But my own plans call for ex- 
termination of worms by means of chemical 
poisons before they have ruined my land. 


Along with this soil sterilization, I will also 


have driven my symphilids into my neigh- 
bor’s yard, discouraged the moles and 


gophers, killed the nematodes and other 


seething trillions of harmful organisms. 
Then, starting with virgin earth, I'll let in 
the air, teeming with helpful bacteria to 
work on the organic trash (including the 
dead bodies of the earthworms) and so 
release healthful foods for my plants. Sanita- 
tion is the word for it. 
— The Oregon Nurseryman 
and Florist Magazine 

Corvallis, Ore. 


Packaged Flowers 


Housewives may add “one package of 
flowers”’ to their lists for one-stop shopping 
at the loca] market in future days. Investi- 
gations conducted by Erling Stromme, a 
graduate student in horticulture at Michi- 
gan State College have shown that cut flow- 
ers may be stored in cellophane or other 
plastics for as long as three to five days, 
without shortening the life of the blooms | 
in the home. | 
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All finest flowers ‘and vegetables 
new Burpee Hybrids. Write today! 












ENGLISH FLOWERS 
FOR YOUR GARDEN 


ARCTOTIS GRANDIS 
SUTTON’S HYBRIDS 


one of the many speciali- 
ties of the world-famous 
House of SUTTON of 
READING, ENGLAND. 


RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVE: 


G. H. PENSON, 
BOX 646T, GLEN HEAD, N. Y., 


from whom you can obtain a Catalogue; 


also Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 


MAIN AGENTS: 
WAYSIDE GARDENS, MENTOR, OHIO. 


Suttons Seedo 





BRITAIN’S BEST 








MMENSE blooms, new colors, named 

to honor the renowned ‘plant wizard.’ 
In both form and colors they bring new 
, refinement to Zinnias, blend with other 
» flowers and harmonize with your home 
furnishings. 5 to 5% in. across. 

Lovely soft shades—cream, yellow, 
salmon, rose, apricot, peach, pale lav- 
ender, etc. 3- to 4-ft. plants, easy to 


~ grow. Perfected by David Burpee from 
J # work begun by Luther Burbank 


this 
is the Burbank Centennial flower. 


« § To help us i e 
p us introduce these 
x & SPECIAL! new Burbank Zinnias this 
* summer, please accept this special offer: 
Seeds 


50c-Pkt. Seeds 25c; 1000 


$1., postpaid. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


432 Bu OR 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


ee Bide. 432 Burpee Bide. 


Clinton, lowa 


vl 








DELPHINIUMS .- IRIS 
Choicest Annual and Perennial 


FLOWER SEEDS 
Lime Rock, Conn. — “Last 
year I wrote telling you what 
perfect germination I had from 
your Delphinium seeds. This 
year the blossoming plants are 
beyond description — never 
saw finer ones.” — (C. W. S.) 


Free Annual Catalog 
NO COLORS 


O. M. PUDOR, Dept. H. Puyallup, Wash. 


Iris and Delphinium Specialist for over 27 years 














For Better Looking Gardens 


S-L-N 


PLANT STAKES PLANT SUPPORTS 
Give your garden that NATURAL look 
Circular on Request 
W. B, ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 


AMAZING G R A S Ss 


NEW LAWN 


Hundreds of homeowners have written us of 
the beauty of their DRUMCLIFF lawns. If you, 
too, want a “show-place” lawn just send us your 
name and address (a postal card will do) for 


HELPFUL INFORMATION —FREE 
Tells advantages of perennial grasses—How 
to Have a Better Lawn at Lower Cost—How a 
thick, heavy turf of deep-rooted perennial grass 


RETARDS WEEDS AND CRABGRASS 
For best results plant EARLY with DRUM- 
CLIFF Lawn Grass Seed mixtures containing 
new, fine-textured ILLAHEE Creeping Fescue. 
Not sold in stores. Fresh, clean, weed-free seed 
shipped direct to you with information for plant- 
ing and care. Write NOW for facts and prices. 


The DRUMCLIFF COMPANY 
DEPT. 385, TOWSON 4, MARYLAND 

















One Woman’s Garden 


It may as well be a bird sanctuary, I 
thought, as I made note of the many birds 
that had sampled the berries and sweets 
among my shrubs, vines and flowers. So, I 
added a low tub in which I placed sand and 
a few flattish rocks to make different heights 
in the water and this bath and drinking 
“‘basin” was used not only by birds but by 
a chipmunk and a tiny young bunny which 
I saw near the tub early one morning. No 
doubt, other animals and more birds than 
I have seen have actually used this bath. 

The hummingbirds not only partook of 
the flowers but found sugar syrup to their 
liking. I wired little bottles, each with a 
red ribbon bow, to irises, then to lilacs, then 
to my upstairs windowsill where they came 
daily from May to August. Having dis- 
covered the bottles among the flowers the 
hummers seemed to follow the red bows 
anywhere. Watching them only a few inches 
away from my face I became well ac- 
quainted with them and I declare that they 
seemed to smack their lips between sips at 
the bottles. Many a friend laughed at the 
sight. 

The garden is only a narrow plot border- 
ing a stone wall and has been the result of 
many horticultural experiments as well as 
the scene of many a little drama in fur and 
feathers. The honeysuckle and ramblers 
were carefully reared from cuttings given 
me. Being green, I carried out cultural direc- 
tions to the last letter and period, almost 
with fear and heartburnings lest something 
go astray. Nothing did. There are yards and 
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successful tree moving. 


Feeding, etc. 


At a word from you, a king-sized specimen tree can 
come a-wheeling to your door . . . just the variety 
you want, the right size and shape to dress up that 
barren spot you've always been meaning to do 
something about. 


Supplying, moving, and planting choice big trees 
has long been a specialty of Frost & Higgins. Our 
equipment is the best available. Even more impor- 
tant, 10 men in our organization have a total of 200 years’ experience in 


Why not arrange for a consultation now? 


Among other Frost & Higgins specialties are Landscape Planning and Plant- 
ing, Weed Control, Grub Proofing, Spraying of every description, Tree 


The FROSTlcL HIGGINS CO. 


Weve Got 


Footloose Trees 
with 
Roving Roots 





20 MILL STREET 





Arlington, Massachusetts 


AR 5-1410 











yards of a very healthy Dr. Van Fleet rose 
which has grown from a cutting of about 
two feet in length which I brought from 
another state and put at once into the 
ground as it was. It happened to be the 
longest dry season we ever had here and 
the fields were parched but I mulched the 
“doctor” with sphagnum moss from the 
meadow, watered him occasionally and h« 
came through in fine shape. The openin; 
buds are perfect. I have had friends walk 
up to a vase and touch the buds to see i 
they were real. 

Some bittersweet seeds were started in « 
flower pot and kept in the cellar the first 
Winter but I find they grow readily out- 
doors. They have made an immense tangle 
which is especially popular with the birds 
in the Fall when the orange berries, mostly 
hidden from sight, are ripe. A song sparrow 
built his nest there this year. Kingbirds, 
orioles and bluebirds are noticeably fond of 
this hotel. 

Elderberries and woodbine I transplanted 
from the wild and I brought a spice bush 
from the woods. Two spruce trees, now five 
and six feet tall, were brought home in my 
hand as seedlings. A very picturesque old 
Northern Spy tree has housed bluebirds, 
tree swallows, robins, chebecs and chipping 
sparrows. The oak tree that is guardian of 
my rare primroses was doubtless planted by 
a squirrel only a few years ago but is now 
large enough to make me think that my 
neighbor tanager may as well make his 
nest there next year as to bother with 
the woods across the way. 

Here and there are a few established 
perennials: lilies, peonies, delphiniums, 
phlox and columbines for their own sakes as 
well as for the hummingbirds. Annuals are 
added as needed for color or because I want 
them, not omitting cosmos for the gold- 
finches. 

As an ecological experiment I do not 
know where this garden building will end. It 
presents boundless opportunities which I 
am only too eager to grasp as rapidly as 
possible. I know that the next time I look 
out of my window, whatever the weather 
or time of year, I shall see something new 
and something beautiful. 

— CarouinE M. Lorp. 
Francestown, N. H. 


Rhubarb Jelly 


The lowly pie-plant or rhubarb is one of 
the tastiest pie materials in Spring. It was 
used in prohibition days for wine. In parts 
of Chicago at that time even the parking 
spaces along streets between curb and 
sidewalks was planted to rhubarb. I could 
not imagine that many pies, so asked ques- 
tions and was told that the use was in a 
more liquid product. However, I was aston- 
ished recently when a thoughtful neighbor 
gave me a fine glass of excellent jelly and 
told me it was made from rhubarb. Rhubarb 
is not a substitute but a first class product 
in its own right. ; 

— H. Roy Mosnart. 
Belle Plaine, Iowa. 
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Everblooming Amaryllis 


Amaryllis, the amateur’s perfect bulb, 
ilways grow and sometimes bloom in spite 
if the conditions or care they receive but 
iow many experienced flower growers know 
they can be made to bloom two or three 
times in one year? If you have enough 
bulbs you can, by careful rotation, have 
blossoms almost continuously. For three 
years I have done just this, finding myself 
with a surplus and not able to work in the 
yard, the longing for blossoms drove me to 
try an experiment that paid off. 

My pots of amaryllis were something to 
see, so slick and dark green, after the Sum- 
mer’s rest period. At this time I was chafing 
at the thought of not having more blossoms 
from them. So, after they had bloomed at 
their usual time I started my experiment, 
waiting only for the flower stem to start 
wilting down, not dying off. 

As usual, I took several pots, dug out the 
bulb, and cut the roots to within one half 
inch of the bulb. All the foliage except the 
new short leaves was removed before re- 
potting in new soil enriched with an all- 
purpose fertilizer. 

They were then placed in a dark, cool, but 
not cold corner to rest. As soon as they 
showed signs of growth I placed them in a 
sunny location and sat back to see what 
happened. These rudely treated bulbs 
bloomed again before Spring with no 
damage to the bulbs that I could detect. 
Also, noticed the blossom stem was not 
so tall but the blossoms were larger and 
more brilliant in color. Many people liked 
the shorter stem and wanted to know if it 
was a different variety. They wanted their 
blossoms nearer the foliage and, too, they 
bloomed more uniformly. I was delighted to 
say the least, another surprise was in store 
for me. By the time the first blossoms were 
fading there came other shoots. I had, of 
course, been satisfied with one shoot to the 
bulb after breaking all the rules attached 
to the successful culture of amaryllis. 

I did not repot them this time but just 
set them back till I felt sure it was time to 
put them outside for their Summer rest. 
All T had went outside together but marked 
so that I could tell which was which. I had 
had two bunches of blossoms that Winter 
from those treated bulbs and one from the 
regulars and would be not too blue if I lost 
any, but I was in for another surprise. One 
day in the Summer I was poking around 
the plants in the flower bed where I had the 
amaryllis resting and noticed one throwing 
up a blossom stalk. Upon lifting the pot I 
found it was a marked one. 

Thinking this was surely a freak, I 
showed it to everyone and told those I 
came in contact with about it. I think this 
was the latter part of June because on the 
Fourth of July I took this plant in full 
bloom to a sick neighbor who was losing 
her eyesight. She thought it the most beau- 
tiful thing she ever saw and it was the last 
flower she will ever see. Since that time I 
have to take those she can see with her 
sense of smell. This made me want more 
than ever to be able to make them bloom 
aiid bloom. The freak was not a freak at all, 
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for within a few days I had all the marked 
pots but one back on their winter shelf 
ready to bloom again. The untreated bulbs 
rested until Fall like all well-behaved 
amaryllis do or as mine always had done 
until now. 

When these treated ones were through 
blooming I started in as I had in the begin- 
ning but thinking that these bulbs could 
keep this up, I would surely lose them now. 
I had so many I went ahead, promising 
myself if they did bloom again I would give 
them as sick gifts and keep the ones that 
were not worn out from blooming. By the 
time I brought the other bulbs in for the 
Winter these had little leaves showing life 
and were in as good or better condition than 
the ones that had rested all Summer. The 
latter were dry and looked sad compared to 
those inside. Some bloomed even before the 
rested bulbs did. For Thanksgiving I had 
blossoms from both the treated and un- 
treated, continuing until New Year’s. The 
treated, although short-stemmed were large 
and brilliant. Being sure that was the end 
of those bulbs, most of them found their 
way into churches and sick rooms and to 
admirers here and there but a few I kept 
and set back to watch die. Still, two or three 
bloomed again the next Summer. This 
experiment took place four years ago. I 
have continued to use this method with 
my amaryllis and have had blossoms al- 
most the year around. 

— Mrs. F. W. Harpcrove. 
Wewoka, Okla. 


GEGAGHOVIVS 
Srasistibhee Offer! 
HOME s GARDEN BULBS 


to bloom indoors this Winter 
and thrive outdoors all Summer! 


Imported Tuberous 


At BEGONIAS 


Will bear prized Double- 
2 | 69 Camelia type flowers in 
glorious mixed colors! Bloom 
continually, proaucing more and more flowers 
each year, up to 4” across! 





For TT 


Imported Belgian 


GLOXINIAS 


Plant these easy-to-grow 
bulbs and watch them pro- 
duce more and more velvety- 
textured, trumpet-like flowers each year! In a 
mixture of exotic colors! 


v y) Fancy Leaf 
These unusually easy-to- 
grow bulbs in mixed colors 
will produce large, fantasti- 
cally colored leaves year after year! Transplant 
outdoors for colorful borders. 


SPECIAL! 


$ 0 
Any three $1.69 offers . . 4 
Any two $1.69 offers. . $3.00 


4 rare, new Rosebud Begonia 
Bulbs with any order of $3.00 or 
more! Will blossom into a myriad 
of exquisite, rose-like flowers! 
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CULTURAL DIRECTIONS INCLUDED 


Vv) 


COeF' 


Beautifully Illustrated Spring 
Catalogue Sent on Request! 


Shipped Postpaid. Send check, money order or COD 


U.S-DUTCH sas BULB CORP. 


220 Fifth Ave., Dept. 95, New York 1,N.Y. 


PARDGBS 


BUY U. S. 
SAVINGS BONDS 


preiut? 
nae LIES 


Absolutely neu—you’ll want these 
Amazing, colorful Lilies in bloom 
in your garden this summer! 

The immense light pinkish-orange biooms open 
magnificently and will bring a wonderful color accent 
to your garden in July and August. Up to 8 attrac- 


vet 00) I 
cy Ss ) tively speckled flowers to a cluster, each on its indi- 
. vidual stem 5 to 6 in. long. 


The vigorous plants grow 4 ft. tall and will live for years, 
increasing in beauty from season to season. Be first to have 
Orange*Triumph in your garden. We have secured these high 
quality.bulbs direct from = Dutch growers, at prices low enough 
so you can have them for only $1 (limit, 6 to an order). Planting 
instructions included. saves ulbs $1. each; 8 for $2.75; 6 for $6., 
postpaid. Order direct from this ad. 

a Seed and — Catalog FREE— Tested, guaranteed vegetable 
flower seeds and bulbs — send poste ard or letter today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


433 Burpee Building oR 433 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 
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Grow Famous CALIFORNIA 





G. leaker 2. alifornia 


Del ARYIT Lilies 


Order direct from grower, save half. Plant now, 
outdoors or in pots,for beautiful Easter blooms. 
Exhibition Size. $3. doz. Guaranteed. 


JAMES!’ Room 252 


FREE! / 


12 BULBLETS 





San Francisco .¥ 


607 Market Steet, 










Glorious 
large double 
blooms up to 
4 in. across! 
Peony-flowered, carnation- 
flowered, chry santhemum- 
flowered, all colors mixed. 

Easy to grow- -briiliant all 
summer and fall. 75e-Packet 
seeds postpaid for only ‘0c! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
431 Burpee Bidg. 431 Burpee Bldg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 













SOLON STUDY GROUP presents 


Lecturers 


Color— Mrs. H. Bruno Arnold 
Beecher Road, Woodbridge, Conn. 
(Trained by Faber Birren, Colorist) 


Xmas Doorways— Mrs. Edward Plumb 
New Milford, Conn. 





FLOWERS IN THE SHADE 









3 TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 25¢ 
—S5° 


Easily grown! 
Start them in- 
doors, February or 
March, plant out 
in May in rich, 
shady soil. Bloom 
all summer; big 
double camelia- 
like flowers. Sent 
postpaid prompt- 
7 Order now for 
hoicest bulbs. 


SPECIAL—15 Bulbs $1.00 
cuble orders 50 Bulbs $3.00 


allowed 
8 different colors if ordered early 


ROCKNOLL [%" Morrow, Ohio 














HARDY California-Type 
You eat the WHOLE grape—just a 
tender, juicy munch, when it’s the new 













iforni: a-type, ‘fe -avy= fruiting grape 
Ay VIGOROUS GROWER IN NORTH. Two 
‘ supply the family for table use, pies, pre- 
serves. Several are a money-making crop. 
But supply is stilllimited— _ 

et details NOW. . 












i on Send for FREE 
ruit Book 
North TODAY! 





AZALEAMUM 


600 BLOOMS! 
Grows bushel size first 
year,with600blooms, ™ 
2” across. 3 months’ 
blooming. Vivid col- © 
ors. See it, other 
novelties in bi 

FREE Flower Book! 





CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Horticultural Meeting 

The Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts is holding its January meeting on 
Monday morniny;, the 26th in Horticultural 
Hall at 10:30 a... Mrs. Arthur L. Swasey, 
horticultural chairman, is presenting Wil- 
fred Wheeler, Jr. immediately after the 
garden clinic. Mr. Wheeler’s subject will be 
** Keeping Trees and Shrubs in Bounds and 
Healthy.”” Mr. Wheeler is well qualified to 
give all home owners many helpful sugges- 
tions. Horticultural chairmen are urged to 
bring interested members, especially those 
who may have new homes so that they may 
be advised about their choice of trees an:l 
shrubs that are suitable in a small garden 
or home plot. 


Soil Conservation 


Edna B. Baker, Conservation Chairman, 
Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts, 
announces the Federation has caused to be 
introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington a bill seeking a new 
national land policy in the conservation of 
soil and water resources, the orderly de- 
velopment and protection of agricultural 
lands and for related objectives. 

The resolution follows: Whereas The 
natural resources of the United States of 
America are becoming rapidly depleted due 
to a lack of understanding or selfish inter- 
ests of those responsible and for want of a 
National guidance concerning the same, 
and Whereas The better interests of the 
United States as a whole would be served by 
the pending bill, therefore be it Resolved 
That the Garden Club Federation of Mas- 
sachusetts requests the Congress of the 
United States to develop a new land policy 
based upon soil and water conservation and 
since these measures are provided in 
HR4417, introduced in the first session of 
the 80th Congress by the Honorable Den 
P. Jensen adequately makes such provi- 
sions, therefore, be it further Resolved 
That the Garden Club Federation of Mas- 
sachusetts supports and urges the adoption 
of HR4417 by the Congress of the United 
States. 


The Double Cross 


Dr. Donald F. Jones, head of the 
Genetics Department at the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, has been 
honored for his work in the development of 
hybrid corn. He was given an award for his 
“outstanding contribution in suggesting 
the double cross method in seed produc- 
tion” from the hybrid seed corn division 
of the American Seed Trade Association at 
a banquet held during the annual meeting 
in Chicago. 

The double cross is the method by which 
the production of hybrid corn was made 
commercially feasible. While corn had been 
crossed before Dr. Jones developed his 
method only two inbreds were used and the 
resultant hybrid seed was small, poorly 
matured and too expensive for general use. 


| By re-crossing two of the hybrids, Dr. 


Jones found that these difficulties could be 
eliminated. His method is now used al! 
over the world where hybrid field corn is 
produced. 


Camellia Shows 


Five additional camellia shows are an 
nounced as follows by the American Ca 
mellia Society: Mobile, Ala., Jan. 24-25; 
Guyton, Ga., Feb. 8; Thomasville, Ga., 
Jan. 31-Feb. 1; Pasadena, Calif., Feb. 21 
22; Cordele, Ga., Jan. 10-11. 

The date of the Atlanta, Georgia, Show 
was changed from February 9 to 10. 


Chicago Park Exhibition 


Garfield and Lincoln Park conservatories 
in Chicago were the scenes of two of the 
finest displays of Christmas flowers this 
past season. From December 20 until Jan- 
uary 4 the greenhouses were filled with 
thousands of poinsettias, in pink and white 
as well as red; Christmas roses; begonias; 
cyclamen; callas; primulas; Christmas cher- 
ries and peppers; ardisias and numerous 
annuals. 


Rhododendrons in the North 


In this country native rhododendrons are 
mountain plants. In the Alleghenies we 
find Rhododendron catawhiense, R. maximum 
and two smaller sorts, R. carolinianum and 
R. minus. R. maximum is a superb shrub 
and although a native of the Alleghenies 
there are places even in New England where 
they grow naturally. One of these is a very 
old growth in a wooded swamp in Medfield, 
Mass. Fortunately, this is now owned by 
the Trustees of Public Reservations so that 
this interesting growth can be preserved. 

Another planting on an estate near Med- 
field has persisted for about 40 years. 
Perhaps, a dozen years ago the owner 
noticed that seed fallen on moss at the foot 
of the trees had germinated and healthy 
young plants were appearing which when 
they became large enough were trans- 
planted and put along a path in damp 
woods. They are now four or five feet high 
and very vigorous. Others have been trans- 
planted to other situations and all seem to 
flourish. The owner is now planning another 
planting under hemlocks where they seem 
to do particularly well. 

There are also a number of R. 
anum on this place which have seeded in the 
moss under the hemlocks and which do not 
resent transplanting although their growth 
is slow. Perhaps, instead of sowing azalea 
and rhododendron seeds in flats, it would 
be an interesting experiment to sow them 
in damp moss. 

New EnGianp Witp FLower 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY. 
Boston, Mass. 


Wild Flower Meeting 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Wild Flower Preservation Society will be 
held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, on 
Thursday, January 8, opening at 11. 


carolini- 
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A Wild Flower Garden 


Most of us enjoy a stroll in the fields or 
woods and find it a delight to discover a 
plant stranger and make it a member of our 
border or wild garden. Sometimes these 
timid-appearing plant-folk adapt them- 
selves to seemingly difficult places and 
bloom freely where cultivated plants have 
failed. Such was my experience a dozen or 
so years ago when a planting of choice 
shrubs and other green things winter-killed. 
Only the spiraea at the front corner of the 
house survived. Shortly after this I began 
bringing in newly-dug plants, souvenirs of 
a week-end fishing trip, camping expedition 
or even a walk near home. Thus, there is 
now a wide planting of native subjects 

extending all along the north side of the 
ond Steet... See gpa rod house. Yet, not only there do the wild ones 


112 pages profusely illustrated, with flourish but all round our home. 
16 pages in full color. 








Featuring the newest 
and finest Seeds, Bulbs 











San th Gad ae eeen et eee In the north planting the taller things 
tables aad Sowers, bulbs, porennnel hold precedence. Here are the fleecy heads 
ae . rap ‘probably the "aan of what is locally called wild ageratum, 
complete catalog in the country. Eupatorium rugosum, and tansy, Tanacetum 


vulgare, as well as bouncing bet, whose 


The Beautitul spicy pink-tinted flowers fill the air with 


Lively, New Rose 




















pe ty a clover scent—and the double form 
ee | | 
e Tr ° e 
. , ss The taller native ferns: cinnamon, sweet- 
Gorgeous, intensely fragrant, large “ 
double flower, rose pink opening to scented, lady fern and dagger, are inter- 
— o> p.. —_—" — spersed and the golden daisies of Rudbeckia 
Strong, dormant Piants $2. ea., 3 for $5.50 laciniata shine like delicate stars among 
Write for your Free Catalog today the rich green foliage. Here, too, is the 





yarrow dispensing its pungency when 

Simm Wahler bruised. A plant of Actaea rubra charms the 
canatneniehe fen —- | beholder with its shining red fruit. It also 
Selieien Pete a ~ ah N.J. | makes a pleasing contrast with the ghostly 
Stamford, Conn, __ Englewood, N. J. | black-marked berries of the neighboring 


% White Piains, N.Y. Hempstead, L. I. 7, baneberry Sites elie 
ocala . ; 
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Clumps of snowy, gold-hearted blood- 
root, Sanguinaria canadensis, lift pointed 
caps in early Spring and seem to exchange 
views with hepaticas and dutchman’s 
breeches. There are also many kinds of 
native violets peeping from green hide- 
outs and wild lily-of-the-valley, Mazanthe- 
mum, lifts fragile-looking blossoms which 
last a long time. 

Delicate wild anemones live and increase 
from year to year and the wild bleeding- 
heart, Dicentra eximia, blossoms the whole 
season through. For effect I have two 
variegated hostas planted at intervals 





SASH 


Handy 2 by 4 ft. Zephyr and Standard 3 by 
6 ft. sash. Complete with garden frames. 


electric hotbed soil heatin le. Write for 
illustrated folder with incited time table 
chart for starting vegetable and flower 
seedlings. 


LORD & BURNHAM 
Irvington, N. Y. 
ee 
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among the rich greenness of the wildings. 
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Most Beautiful of All! 


' = So extremely ruffled and frilled that 
./ the flowers appear double! Extralarge, 
sweetly fragrant. Long, strong stems. 
For you to enjoy these incomparable Sweet Peas in ex- 
quisite sprays of four to a stem, here are the six finest 
colors at a special price: Ruffled Exquisite, salmon-cerise: 
Ruffled White; Burpee Blue, deep blue; Ruffled Mauve: Spar- 
= kle, cerise; Bonnie Ruffles, salmon-pink. All created on 
‘@ Burpee’s Floradale Farms, in the world’s best soil and 
: climate for producing Sweet Pea “‘Seeds that Grow.” 
SPECIAL— All 6 Colors, each in a separate 
pkt. (No. 7376)—6 25c-Pkts. (val. $1.50) 
postpaid for just $1.00! Order from this ad. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


327 Burpee Bidg. 327 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, iowa 
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Rock bells or columbine gives a show in 
scarlet and gold each Spring. 

In the shelter of the spirea is a small bed 
of Spring beauty, Claytonia, which never 
fails to unclose its dainty pink flowers. 
There are jacob’s ladder, Polemonium 
caeruleum, laden with white-anthered blue 
bells, a few plants of bishop’s cap, Mitella, 
and a newly-added clump of Indian pipe. 
This plant is white — leaves, flowers, stems 
and all, giving it an eerie appearance, a 
phantom flower. There is also a faintly-no- 
ticeable, peculiar odor about the newly- 
opened flowers. 

Trilliums do well in my north border and 
their painted bonnets nod gaily. A jack-in- 
the-pulpit, Arisaema triphyllum, seems 
contented, the pulpit rising above a clump 
of polypods. Pert little faces of johnny- 
jump-ups look interestedly toward the 
yellow gold of moneywort which neighbors 
with jill-over-the-ground, Hedeoma. Heal-all 
or prunella is a favorite, easily transplanted. 
Little clumps of the warm-scented penny- 
royal grow well and one lusty, lavender- 
headed thistle holds court at the far side, 
while at the thistle’s feet rests the silver 
rosette of Salvia argentea which makes a 
pleasing contrast with the spiny green 
foliage above. 

There are the closed blue vases of Gentiana 
andrewsi and the asters here and there 
which defy the north wind. These are only a 
few of the many plants that one may enjoy, 
as many shrubs and shrubby plants are now 
giving us pleasure that once were in the 
wild. The swamp pink, or azalea, Indian 
physic, inkberry, ladies’ tresses and fringed 
orchis also occupy their respective seasons. 
I have always lived where I could gather 
the fragrant blooms of trailing arbutus 
but rather than run the risk of losing the 
roots of this, our precious wildling, I prefer 
to prepare a bed and purchase seed from a 
specialist. 

With care, the various species of moccasin 
flower, Cypripedium, may be added to’the 
collection and the roots of Acorus calamus, 
the sweet flag, and the wild blue iris will 
grace the edge of a pool where I also grow 
the dainty blue skullcap and the white 
chelone or turtle head. In the dryer places 
the blue and the white vetch unfurl flowery 
banners and Coronilla varia makes a soft 
green carpet dotted in season with bloom 
which at a distance looks like little pink 
roses. 

— Naomi M. In@atts. 
Windsor, Vt. 


Whitman Men’s Show 


The Whitman Men’s Garden Club — 
probably one of the outstanding masculine 
gardening organizations in the country be- 
cause of its unexampled devotion to chrys- 
anthemums — staged its annual Chrys- 
anthemum Exhibit at the Whitman (Mass.) 
Town Hall recently. The public was gen- 
erously invited and the many who took 
advantage of the opportunity to see hardy, 
outdoor mums grown by skilled and ex- 
perienced amateurs paid the members of 
the Club a sincere compliment by reason 
of their patronage. 
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Crab Grass Control 


Much is written about crab grass control 
and the value of new killers for this ever- 
present pest. I have never grown one of the 
perfect lawns such as you see in pictures 
and dream about but I have grown and im- 
proved lawns in several sections of the 
country and I have never gone to all the 
labor advocated. 

My first experience was accidental but 
set the pattern for all my future lawn 
building. We had just built a new home on 
Long Island and moved in the latter part of 
April. The workmen were still grading the 
lawn. There was a huge rock at a distance 
from the house that I wanted for a door- 
step and there seemed no point in planting 
grass seed until the stone had been dragged 
the length of the prospective lawn. 

Eventually, around the first of June, 
they moved the stone and I sowed my grass 
seed. Up came the most beautiful stand of 
crab grass that you ever saw. At least it 
was green and kept the dirt from blowing. 
In the Fall my husband was all for having 
it plowed up and starting afresh but it was 
the only place for our small daughter to 
play and I knew what a mess she would be 
in if she played in plowed ground. So I said, 

no.” I was going to fertilize what I had 
and, maybe, the grass would come. I bought 
cotton seed meal and spread it lavishly. Of 
course, it is acid, organic and slow-acting. 
We had left the grass clippings on all Sum- 
mer and that and the crab grass must have 
sheltered the grass seed because, before the 
crab grass had a chance to sprout in the 
Spring the lawn turned green. I put on an- 
other liberal application of cotton seed 
meal. 

That Summer there was far less crab 
grass. When we mowed we set the blade 
high and let the clippings stay. There was 
never any attempt made to remove the 
crab grass. Where it grew it was a protec- 
tion from the heat for the roots of the 
other grasses. Its clippings added to the 
growing amount of decaying organic matter 
on the ground and during the Fall and early 
Spring the lawn grass spread out and took 
over more of the territory previously occu- 
pied by the crab grass. 

By following that schedule of Fall and 
Spring applications of cotton seed meal and 
leaving the lawn clippings we soon had a 
lawn that was the envy of the neighbor- 
hood but it was not until people began to 
comment on its freedom from crab grass 
that it gradually dawned on me what had 
happened. 

Crab grass is late to start into growth in 
the Spring and if you can establish a healthy 
turf where the soil surface is constantly 
shaded, the crab grass cannot grow. The 
seed lies there ready to take over and pro- 
tect the soil when the lawn is so mismanaged 
that bare or thin spots begin to appear. If 
gardeners would put their money into 
fertilizer rather than crab grass destroyers, 
they would have less crab grass and far 
healthier lawns. 

— Esruer T. Larrine. 
Contoocook, N. H. 
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Sugar in Cornstalks 


A corn plant that is strong and healthy 
and produces good ears of corn will usually 
satisfy the requirements of the most ex- 
acting grower, but Dr. W. Ralph Singleton, 
geneticist at the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, is now on the trail of 
one that will do this and then proceed to 
produce a second crop — sugar. 

This Summer Dr. Singleton discovered 
that the stalks of a particular field corn 
inbred which had been developed at the 
Connecticut station tasted sweet. Chemical 
analyses were made which revealed that the 
juices of the stalk contained a high amount 
of natural sugar or sucrose, approaching in 
quantity that produced by sugar cane. A 
sample of juice extracted from the inbred, 
C103, contained 8.65 per cent sucrose and 
2.60 per cent invert sugar or a total of 11.25 
per cent sugar. Sucrose in sugar cane varies 
from 10 to 15 per cent. 

After finding the sugar-yielding C103 
line, several other inbreds and hybrids were 
tested but none was found to approach the 
original discovery in sucrose content. C103 
has been an outstanding inbred in the Con- 
necticut station’s field corn breeding pro- 
gram for several years. It has been incor- 
porated into several superior hybrids for its 
strong stalked, low breakage qualities. The 
stalk of C103 is almost woody, has very 
little pith and a rather large proportion of 
juice. 

Syrup made from the juice of the stalks 
contained 35.99 per cent sucrose and 56.31 
per cent total sugar. Ten ounces of syrup 
was produced from two quarts of juice. 
The product has a pleasant taste and could 
be used as a table syrup or for cooking. 

While the occurrence of sucrose in corn 
stalks has long been known, its commercial 
production from this source has never been 
considered economically 


of sugar in the stalks is doubled and this 
approach to production has been studied by 
scientists but proved too expensive. 


feasible. If the | 
ears of acorn plant are removed, the amount | 
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Copy! 


To give you the perfect start towards a 
successful Garden, we shall send you our 
catalog, if you will, but send your name and 
address on a post-card. 

This 112 page, gorgeously illustrated 
Garden Book, we believe, contains more 
complete listings of quality Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and Garden Supplies than you will 
see anywhere. 


Send your request — 


“MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE. 


518 MARKET ST., PHILA. (5) LO 3-5620 




















However, the Connecticut 103 inbred | 
produced both good ears and stalks with a | 
high sucrose content. With modern methods | 


of corn breeding, it should be possible to 
incorporate these characteristics into com- 
mercial field corn hybrids. Dr. Singleton 
plans to work on this next season. Once this 
is accomplished and if harvesting and proc- 
essing difficulties can be overcome, Dr. 


Singleton believes that a new sugar crop | 


may well be added to our agriculture. 


Philodendron 


A most decorative vine to use as a house 
plant is the philodendron. A native of 
warmer climes, it may be obtained in most 
florist shops. It is easily propagated by 
cutting off a three or four-inch end of a 
stem and placing it in a glass of water 
where it will root easily. Potted in a soil rich 
in humus and once established it will grow 
rapidly. Philodendrons do not require much 
sun or care, either. A little plant food once 
in a while will prove beneficial. 


THIS CHARMING BIRD 


FEEDER Can be used as a 
robin shelter in spring and as 
a hanging basket in the sum- 
mer and fall. Made of high test 
concrete. Two sizes, $1.95 and 
$3.45, express collect. Descrip- 
tive folder. 


J.H. MURA CO., Dept. H 
1627 N. Main St., Racine, Wis. 


















MODERNIZE YOUR GARDEN TOOLS WITH 


TOG OWHEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 
Does away with slow, back-breaking spading. 
Ideal equipment for vegetable gardens 
Improved all steel Gardening Ovtfit 
plows 5° deep, marks, hills and 


cultivates rows 12° to 36" wide Cettiveter ond 


many other prac- 


Fast, efficient, easy to use tical attachments 


Destroys all weeds i; 


ct 
i Thousands of 
[ioristes users 


° Material and workmanship fully guaranteed 
> Write today for information 


TUG- O-WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
Dept Ballston Spa, New York 






Patented 

















TREE MOVING 


Satisfactory work at a 
reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


As 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 














ARBORVITAE 15 


For Hedges or specimen trees. Five sur © 
old, 6 to 12 inches. Sent postpaid at plant- 
ing time. Folder on Forest, Xmas Trees, 
Ornamentals. FREE. Address below. 


Ge’ XMAS TREE, 


We 
for s 


MUSSER FORESTS, inc. indiana, Penna. 






w 14 million trees a year. Write 
al Xmas tree bulletin, prices, 
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FOOD FOR FREEDOM 


PEAS 
BEANS 
LIMA BEANS 
SWEET CORN 





UNTREATED 


SPEAGON TREATED 


Spergon 


Reg. U.S. Pot. On. 


SEED PROTECTANT 


reduces the risk of seed decay and 
helps prevent ‘‘damping-off”’ even 
in cold weather. 

The result? A stronger stand and 
a bigger yield! 

SPERGON is safe and easy to use. 
Economical, too! 

Ask for SPERGON at your local 
seed store. Full directions for use are 
on the package. 


$ .25 
$1.00 


1 oz. envelope 
5 oz. container . 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 


1230 ROCKEFELLER CENTER* NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 





TUBEROUS 









Camellia- 
Flowered 
Exotic, large double flow- 
ers; loveliest of all plants for 
shady places, also prized for 
growing in pots. Very easy 
to grow. Lowest price ever. 
All colors mixed. Order NOW! 
soa Postpaid: 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 Bulbs $1. 
t \ W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

ie 43 Burpee Building ,,, 43 Burpee Building 
“4 Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 





ERS 


3000 KINDS AND MORE grow at our Old Orchard 
Seed Farm of unusual and lovely Flowers. 

AND OUR 1948 CATALOG pictures them, describes 
them, gives the how-to-grow and where-to-grow. It’s 
accurate, it’s interesting, and if you ask for it, a copy 
will come to you quickly. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 





TRITELEIA 
COERULEA 
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Forecast for 1948 
From page 10 


Charles E. Vautrain, Ameri- 
can Delphinium Society 


From my garden club activities and the 
way folks are renewing their memberships 
in the American Delphinium Society, I 
would say that the interest in gardening is 
coming back into its own. People seem to 
have more time for the pleasures gardening 
gives them, aside from the enjoyment and 
the benefit they derive from their activities. 
Yes, I would definitely say that we are go- 
ing to see better and bigger gardens this 
coming year. 


Edward Teas, Houston 


In this golden age of our American Ren- 
aissance, architecture has reached a high 
stage of development and it behooves us to 
build more beautiful gardens and to make 
this broad land of ours paramount in fruit- 
fulness and beauty. Great as is the handi- 
work of man, what can compare with the 
sweet perfume of a garden? Yet, every home 
may know a garden and enjoy the fruits and 
flowers and the greetings of these silent 
messengers which bring peace and happi- 
ness. 

This is a message and a promise to the 
millions of home owners in America, that a 
garden and a homelike environment created 
by flowers and plantings is not only an 
essential part of the home, but a wise and 
profitable investment. Greatly enhancing 
the value of the home — no other invest- 
ment pays such dividends — a garden also 
affords shade and comfort, pleasure and 
satisfaction to all, as well as setting a con- 
tagious example to other home owners for 
better living conditions, better citizenship 
and fixing in the minds of the children un- 
forgettable ideals to fashion the lives of the 
men and women of tomorrow. 


A. J. Nitzschke, Savannah 

The war and victory gardens which were 
developed so extensively as vitally impor- 
tant emergency measures have so stimu- 
lated consciousness of the problems of food, 
nutrition and an appreciation of the benefits 
of the outdoor physical exercise in produc- 
ing fresh homegrown vegetables that the 
program has changed from a patriotic hobby 
to a form of recreation and relaxation. This 
is bolstered by the satisfaction of contribut- 
ing very effectively toward relieving the 
critical worldwide need for food. I see an 
enthusiastic response to the national need 
for a continuation of home gardening. 





Fannie A. Root, Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


From present indications 1948 will be a 
banner year in gardening in the Phila- 
delphia area. Greatly increased member- 
ships in garden clubs and horticultural soci- 
eties is one proof that interest among ama- 
teurs is growing steadily. Gardening courses 
are filled to capacity. The Philadelphia 


Flower Show in March 1948 will be finer 
than ever. Through these and other stimu- 
lating mediums, enthusiastic amateur gar- 
deners are acquiring specialized knowledge. 
Their gardens in 1948 will reflect this know].- 
edge through a wider range of interesting 
plant material suitable for the climate. 


Elizabeth Peterson, 
Horticultural Society of N. Y. 


Experiences of the past two or three year 
indicate that the 1948 season will see bette: 
gardens among the amateurs with les 
crowded plantings and more specific objec 
tives in mind. The day of “anything to fi! 
small spaces’ seems to have passed reflec‘ 
ing the heartening fact that years of lectures 
by the various plant and horticultural soc 
eties have at last inspired, not just gardens, 
but better gardens. Varieties are more care- 
fully screened, the needs of plants are 
studied and the artistic combination of 
choices of material given serious thought. 
Gardeners are also more interested in bo- 
tanical names than in the past which 
should inspire better marking of both gen- 
eric and variety names at all flower shows. 


Arnold M. Davis, 
Cleveland Garden Center 
Gardening as a way of American life is 
now an accepted standard. The gardener, 
whether he gardens for economic reasons or 
for pleasure, must not be content to rest on 
the achievements of the past but should look 
for new methods, new ideas and new mate- 
rials which will continue to increase the 
satisfaction and results from his labors. As 
gardeners, let us resolve to be aggressive 
and help each other develop a_ better 
community. 


Arno H. Nehrling, Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society 


Since the close of the war ornamental! 
horticulture has held the spotlight. To 
reconvert our vegetable gardens to flowers 
and plants, a natural sequence, was a wel- 
come change for all garden lovers. Now we 
are faced with the greatest food shortage 
in the history of the world and it behooves 
us, if we are to maintain our present stand- 
ard of living, to, once more, grow and pre- 
serve enough fruits and vegetables to cover 
our family needs. A “‘Freedom Garden,” 
the new term for a victory garden, will pay 
dividends. 

The progress in the field of horticulture 
since the war has been phenomenal. Every 
day we hear of new methods of culture both 
indoors and out. New insecticides and 
fungicides are being developed by privat: 
enterprise and experiments in the culture of 
plants such as are being carried on at our 
U.S.D.A. experiment station in Beltsville, 
Md., offer developments that will be of 
great benefit to the home gardener of th: 
future. A never ending array of scientific 
developments that will benefit the amateu! 
and commercial gardener of the future lies 
before us. 


HORTICULTURE 
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\uratum Lily 


Since there is much disagreement be- 
{ veen nurserymen and lily growers concern- 
ing the hardiness of auratum lilies, I would 
like to relate my experiences in growing 
tiem for the benefit of those who would 
like to grow L. auratum, yet are told it is 
not Winter hardy. We are roughly 20 miles 
north of the Iowa and Missouri state line 
and our Winters often get down to 10 and 
lower. Yet, we have never lost a bulb from 
Winter injury. In the last six years we have 
had auratums the thermometer has gone 
down to 20 below zero and they survived 
while we lost some L. rubrum, regale and 
philippinense bulbs. 

Our lilies are on a south slope, partially 
protected, well drained and with a light 
blue grass mulch in Summer which is left 
on al] Winter. The greatest injury to our 
auratums came the Spring of 1947. May 7, 
about the time most were six to eight inches 
high and our largest bulb was only a couple 
inches through the ground we had a sharp 
freeze of 30 degrees. The taller lilies were 
uninjured. The stalk of the large bulb just 
through the ground was frozen black and 
we gave it up as dead. 

Generally, when they are frosted and die 
the bulb rots. Intending to replace the bulb, 
we dug into it in early Octcber and there 
was the bulb just as plump and sound as 
ever with two little bulblets beside it. It 
appeared to be in perfect shape after going 
through a hot, dry Summer of three months 
without rain. Whether it survives this 
Winter after being dormant all Summer and 
dug up and reset remains to be seen. 

[ would not attempt to say how far north 
L. auratum can be grown but I believe 
anyone through this section and south can 
grow them. In 1946 one specimen had 14 
flowers and two buds with flowers seven 
inches across. They sometimes have dis- 
eases but we have not been bothered yet. 
They combine beautifully with blue del- 
phiniums as well as white gladioli and white 
gypsophila. 

We do not give them any special care but 
would advise a well-drained soil. Ours is a 
clay loam fertilized with well-rotted cow 
manure. A little mulch for protection and 
they grow beautifully. 

— WiuuiaM C, Lacey. 
Corydon, Iowa. 


Garden Courage 


Facing the round of planting, fertilizing, 
spraying and pruning calls for a tenacity of 
spirit but sometimes it takes downright 
courage to make the changes necessary for 
good garden design. It took courage to dig 
from the herb garden 40 Winter savory 
hushes. Cuttings planted three years before 
liad become mature plants that were lovely 
individually but in a garden planned in 
formal patterns they were inadequate. Be- 
iween the rows of santolina and origanum 

heir foliage was too dainty and their 
vrowth too low. A resolute state of mind 
«nd a firm hand on the trowel were needed 
'o remove the first few. The design then 
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being ruined, the rest came easily. Ger- 


mander was planted in its place, the glossy | 


evergreen leaves giving strength to the 
garden design. 

When California gardening was new to 
me a low bush covered with blooms like 
wild roses was planted in what seemed a 
suitable spot. Then the cistus, rock rose, 
began to grow, taller than the six foot hedge, 
out over the path on one side and over a 
retaining wall on the other. The more it was 
trimmed the more luxuriant it became. 
“The most beautiful rock rose I ever saw”’, 
was a frequent comment from visitors but 
it was definitely out of proportion with the 
small garden area and occupied space better 
given to choicer plants. Armed with a saw, 
spade, clippers and determination I at- 
tacked it. Not until all debris was removed, 
leaf mold and wet peat dug into the soil, 
azaleas moved into the space and Campa- 
nula poscharskyana tucked into the crevices 
of the wall, did I dare go into the house and 
from the window survey the result. The 
change has never been regretted. 

Twelve years ago friends built a home 
and landscaped their grounds with emphasis 
on a eucalyptus tree. A Belle of Portugal 
rose was planted and climbed its branches. 
Each Spring the pale pink roses in the gray 
green eucalyptus foliage was a sight to be 
remembered but there were disadvantages: 
the lawn would not grow under the tree; 
leaves, bark and pods had to be picked up 
the year round; the rooms in the house were 
darkened; and all view was cut off. It was 
10 years before they could bring themselves 
to admit that their original idea was wrong 
and that the tree should be removed. Now 
well-placed camellias reveal the architec- 
ture of the house and looking out from 
sunny rooms framed with fuchsias my 
friends see the wide sweep of lawn and the 
hills beyond. They know their decision was 
right. 

Unhurried consideration combined with 
horticultural courage often makes the differ- 
ence between a garden that contains plants 
and a garden that makes a satisfying pic- 
ture. 

— ANNE WILSON. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Planting a Hedge 
From page 14 


the year. In Mid-Summer it turns an even 
more brilliant hue. B. mentorensis is another 
sturdy, compact plant, excellent for a dwarf 
boundary hedge and requires very little 
pruning. This barberry is practically ever- 
green, the leaves sometimes assuming a 
bronzy Fall note. The fruit is a deep, dull 
red. Another low-growing barberry and ex- 
cellent hedge material is B. julianae, one of 
the parents of the mentor barberry. This 
has the distinction of having yellow flowers, 
evergreen foliage and purple fruits. 

I have by no means exhausted the list of 
plants which may be diverted to use as a 
hedge. There are many others, including the 
ubiquitous privet. 














Giant Dutch 


HYBRID AMARYLLIS 


JUMBO BULBS 


A new race introduced this year. The 
flowers are very large, opening into 
flat broad blooms. 


$3.00 each 6 for $15.00 


Giant American 


HYBRID AMARYLLIS 


For generous blooms in your home in 
early March. Sure to flower. Large, 
bold trumpets on sturdy stems. 

Large bulbs: each, 50¢; doz................ 


$ 
Mammoth bulbs: each, 75¢; doz............$ 
Jumbo bulbs: each, $1.00; doz............ $1 


Our Bulbs are Guaranteed 
to Bloom 


All Bulbs Ciesed Postpaid East of 


ississippi 


Send for our free Spring 

Catalog. Beautifully illus- 

trated in color, showing the 

latest varieties of roses, 

plants, seeds and summer 
flowering bulbs. 


America’s Largest Florist 


Established 1889 





Goldfarb Bidg., 167 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: PLaza 3-3730-1-2-3-4-5 

















SPRAY WEEDS AWAY 
LASUY, QUICKLY W774 


i tcmelaleliilel mel Sam 





No more back-breaking weed dig- 
ging! Ugly weeds die, roots and all! 
Weed-No-More doesn’t harm 
common lawn grasses. At stores 
everywhere! 







8-oz., enough for average lawn . . . $1 
Economy quartsize ... . $2.98 
Weed-No-More Sprayer. . . . 59c 


Product of SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Re seorch 
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HOMEMADE CANDY 


Creamy, rich, with a flavor that only 
fresh dairy and farm products can 
give. Send for your free Mail Order 
Booklet today and choose your 
favorites from our varied assort- 
ment. MARCY FARM CANDY, Dept. 
H3, 1173 Chestnut Street, Newton 
Upper Falls 64, Massachusetts. 
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PEACE—the Star of Stars 


is shown’ in full color in our Golden 
Anniversary Catalog, FREE. “A must” 
for every garden. “Best Rose of Show’’— 
all over U.S.A. 

Strong 2-yr. plants, $2 each; 3 for $5, ppd. 
ORDER AT ONCE; or write for catalog— 
which includes our 1948 introductions 
and recent All-America Rose Selections. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Star Rose Growers 


Rober? Pyle, Pres. West Grove 240, Pa. 
LEADING ROSE DEALERS SELL PEACE 














CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 


Quality Trees and Plants 


WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 











CAMELLIAS 


Espalier, Tree & Umbrella form Camellias 
CAMELLIAS 
Over 350 Varieties — Including the Newest 
Write for new free catalog 


PORTLAND CAMELLIA NURSERY 
P. L. Van Der Bom, Proprietor 
3307 North Williams Avenue, Portland 12, Oregon 














NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 

















NOW READY. Carroll Gardens 


REE Fr AT NO 

NEW CATALOG. Features world’s 
t finest BULBS for spring planting. Also 
the best in PERENNIAL Sand ROSES. 
; Write for your free copy today 

: CARROLL GARDENS 


Westminster, Md. 
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House Plants, also 
¢ Porch, and Outdoors 
$s) Kew house plants grow so 

quickly and so easily. Will 
bloom as long as 4 months, 


across in scarlet, ‘crimson, 
pink, blue, violet, mixed. 
Large bulbs, will last for 
ears. Directions included. 
ailed postpaid, order now: 
40cea.; 3 r$i.31 0, $3. 
Bur pee W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Catalog 431 mann Bidg. pp 431 Burpee Bidg. 
FREE Philadelphia32, Pa, Clinton, low? 








New Strawberry Variety 


The introduction of Fairland, a new, 
early, red-stele disease resistant strawberry 
variety for the northern states is announced 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the University of Maryland. Selected in 
1938 from a cross between Aberdeen and 
Fairfax grown at the Plant Industry Sta- 
tion, Beltsville, Md., Fairland has been 
widely tested as US-3205. Trials in New 
England, Michigan, Maryland, Delaware, 
and Virginia indicate that Fairland is best 
adapted to the region where Howard 17 
(Premier) is an important variety — New 
England and New Jersey west to Missouri. 

Fairland ripens about the same time as 
Fairfax and Catskill, two to six days after 
Blakemore and Howard 17 (Premier). The 
fruit is large, light bright red and some- 
what firmer than either Howard 17 or 
Catskill but neither so firm nor so highly 
flavored as Temple. Since Fairland is re- 
sistant to red-stele root disease, it may be 
planted in infected soils where the suscepti- 
ble Howard 17 and Catskill plants die out. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare 
greenhouse species, in large assortment 
in our New Illustrated Catalog sent on 





request. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 





POSITION WANTED 


ESTATE OR ORCHARD MANAGER. College gradu- 

ate, 30, married, member of Massachusetts Red Apple 

Club, desires position supervising large estate or com- 

— apple orchard. G. P. TAYLOR, Greenfield, 
ass. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced man for a Lenox place. 
Must be good mechanic and understand the care of 
park lands. Gate lodge of eight rooms with modern 
equipment and good salary to capable man with first 
class credentials. Apply with detailed information to 
SHIRLEY FALKE, Lenox, Massachusetts. 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





GLADIOLUS — 65 medium size bulbs (%” to 1”). 
Famous Gladland Mixture — at least 25 varieties guar- 
anteed for $2.00 post-paid. Free with above — our 1948 
gladiolus catalog, most complete published — four pages 
in color, describing and pricing 430 varieties of superior 
gladiolus, with more than twenty pages of cultural 
information and other special features. For catalog alone 
remit 25¢ in stamps, credited on first order. 20 page 
price list free. GLADLAND ACRES, Lebanon, 
Oregon. 





POST YOUR PROPERTY. “No Trespassing, etc.” 
Timely, long-lasting weatherproof, enamel finish cloth 
signs 9 x 12. Also “Fire Warning, etc.’’ and three other 
property protection signs of cloth and cardboard. Trial 
order five assorted signs $1.00 postpaid. THURE 
HOLM, 25 Sheridan Drive, Milton 86, Mass. 





Read booklet ‘*PLOW-NOT — WEED-NOT,”’ “Friend 
of the Lazy Gardener.’’ $1.00 Bill. Lightning Speed 
Mfg. Co., 115-H. Streator, Illinois. 





TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL PLANTS. IIlus- 
trated catalogue 25¢, refundable on orders of $2.00 or 
more. Bargain collection, ten assorted tropical plants 
our selection plus catalogue by express $2.00, by mail 

repaid $2.50. SHAFFER NURSERIES, Department 
ii. Clearwater, Florida. R. No. 1. 





CALIFORNIA REDWOOD BURLS, small, $1.00; 
medium, $2.00; large, $3.50. Postpaid. The CONNOIS- 
SEUR, 1516 Wisconsin Avenue, nw, Washington, 


«Le 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





NOVELTY and best standard varieties of Garde: 
Zonal, Lady Washington, Ivy-Leaved Scented and .. .- 
usual Geraniums, and Fuchsias. We ship. Send 20¢ «>, 
catalogue. SCHMIDT NURSERY, 308 Chestnut 
Ave., Palo Alto, California. 





GLOXINIAS — Giant hybrids. Seed from exceptic a! 

specimens $1.00 per pkt., 2, $1.50. Plants in 2% inch p» vst 

$5.00 doz. Mixed bulbs, y% inch minimum, 4 for $1. 0: 

1% to 1% inches, 3 for $1.00. Postage Prepaid. AL- 

BERT BUELL, Gloxinia Specialist, stford, 
nn. 





GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE. ag Fea 
tures exchange offers. Sample 15¢. Year 50¢. E. John- 
son, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 





CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Great de- 
mand for cultivated blueberry plants. Varieties, Ran- 
cocas, Rubel, Cabot, Jersey. Newer varieties, Wey- 
mouth, Dixie, Atlantic, Pemberton, June, Burlington. 
Bear in two years. One thousand dollars and over acre 
income. Order early. Deposit taken. Wonderful Land- 
scape plant for small place. List sent. WARREN 
SHINN’S NURSERY. Woodbury, New Jersey. 





BERRY PLANTS— GARDEN ROOTS. Boysen- 
berry, Raspberry, Dewberry, Youngberry. Blackberry, 
Blueberry, Pot and Field Strawberry, Asparagus, Rhu- 
barb, Horse Radish roots. Also Herbs, Currants, Goose- 
berry. WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. List sent. 





GARDEN CLUBS write for low Cooperative Croft 
Lily prices. TERRACE FLOWER NURSERY, Arcata, 
California. 





INTERESTING, New, Different, Profitable magazine. 
For the backlotter, suburbanite, and part-time farmer 
Write: BACKYARD FARMER, 233 Bellis Street, 
Duluth 3, Minnesota. 





NICE JUICE ORANGES and pink grapefruit, $5.00 

per bu. wen: $3.00 per half bu. Our own fruit. 
WYND HAM HAYWARD, Lakemont Gardens, 
Winter Park, Fla. 








Hybrid Amaryllis, Gloriosa, Achimones, Fancy le: aved 
Caladiums, Gloxinias, Yellow and Pink callas, ask for 
list. WYNDHAM HAYWARD, Lakemont Gardens, 
Winter Park, Fla. 





FOR SALE — Silk tree seeds rare albizzia julibrissin 
rosea. Send coin or stamps for 10¢ package of 25. P. O 
Box 254, Wall Street, New York. 





MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS. Buy by mail with 
help from our FREE Guide. Efficient, safe, economical 
Fstablished 1928. Home Subscription Agency, 
Brookfield, Ill. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





POEMS WANTED for musical setting. Send poem for 
immediate consideration. Hamann Service, 608 Man- 
hattan Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS and conservatory plants. 
= - - “E."’ Julius Roehrs Company, Ruther- 
or 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS — Imported di 
rect from famous Van Tubergen gardens in Holland 
Unusually fine tubers of selected strains, true to name 
and color. The most ideal plant for showy, all summer 
bloom in shady locations. Of easy culture. Send for 
Spring Price List. THE BARNES, Importers, East 
Aurora 2, New York. 





IMPORTED BULBS — Van Tubergen’s famous Hol- 
land grown bulbs for spring. Buy from originators. Many 
rare and unusual varieties — for winter forcing in house 
and greenhouse — for the hardy outdoor garden. Send 
for interesting spring list of Acidanthera, Alstroemeria, 
Anemone, Achimenes, Tuberous Begonias, Crinum 
Naegelias, Amaryllis Tigridia, Gloriosa, Cannas, Gladi- 
olus, Dahlias, and many others. THE BARNES, Im- 
porters, East.Aurora 2, New York. 








GLADIOLUS BULBS — Two medium sized mixed 
bulbs $2.50 post-paid. 100 small size $2.00 post-paid 
10 varieties of choice bulbs. Send for catalog of pri 
winning varieties. Sibole Nursery, Brampton, 
Michigan. 





GARDEN PLANNING — We prepare blueprint pla: 
for flower, shrub, herb gardens, etc., to your speci 
cations. Reasonable. PLAN-A-PLOT, Rm. 5, 46” 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





HOME INDUSTRY — Two great opportunities f 
profitable occupation. Earthworm Farming and Scie! 
tific Beekeeping. Write for valuable free bulletin 
Earthmaster Publications, Dept. 23, Box 485 
Roscoe, Calif. 


HORTICULTURE 
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| THE PENNSYLVANIA 
| HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
389 Broad Street Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
* 
INFORMAL DISPLAY OF 
CARNATIONS 
and 
EXHIBIT OF 
GARDENING BOOKS 
in the Rooms of the Society 
WEDNESDAY 
JANUARY 4-12 NOON TO 5 P.M. 
Open to Ali—No Charge 


* 
LECTURES — JANUARY 1948 | 


Thursday Afternoons Three o'clock | 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
January 8 and 22 


Thursday Evenings Seven o'clock 


Rooms of the Society 
January 8, 15, 22, and 29 


Open to Members 


* 


COMPLETE PROGRAM AVAILABLE 
UPON APPLICATION TO SECRETARY 

















WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 


Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Telephone Framingham 6191 














SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
NEW NAMED 


HOLLY 


EARLE DILATUSH 
Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (mear Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 


















ELECTRIC SEED SS 


= WA 

GRO QUIT. BED HEATER KSS 

GkED UP IN 30 HRS. TRANSPLANT 2 WKS. soowe, ro 
CUT GERMINATION TIME 7/3. ROOT CUT- \ 


sy, 
TINGS IN 6 DAYS. Soil Heating Cable for Vy 
cold frames, piant benches. Testimonials TZ, 
plans, instructions mailed FREE. JR. CABLE L2Sq 7 
with AIR THERMOSTAT for 20 sq. ft.$5.35. SR. Xeon 
CABLE with AIR THERMOSTAT for 40 sq. ft.$6.95. 

PREPAID DIRECT or YOUR DEALER 

GRO-QUICK 58 w.nurow sx. CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 


in a box, mhouse or hotbed. Scientific Instructions. 
Copyrighted, including culture, $1.00. It is easy to root 
cuttings, quickly, of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, 
Evergreens, and all plants, any time, with our simple 
instructions, 





























Free catalog en Gardenias, Arzaleas, Camellias 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 27, BILOXI, MISS. 
LANDSCAPE 
Leal? GaRDENING 


A thorough inpovasting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
ional conditions, for both those who wish to me 

NDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENER and 

‘se who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEAS- 

RE. Enroll now! SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED 

/OK FREE! APPROVED FOR VETERANS, . 

NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
pt. L-1, 310 So. Robertson, Los Angeles 36, Cal. 
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| Jan. 24-25. Jacksonville, 
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THE 


Whassa chnscbls 
, = | a 
Society 


ANNUAL 
CAMELLIA 
EXHIBITION 


January 29 and 30 


THURSDAY 
2 to 9 P.M. 
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FRIDAY 
9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


ADMISSION FREE 
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Jan. 17-18. Pensacola, Fla. Annual Ca- 
mellia Show. 


| Jan. 17-18. Lakeland, Fla. Annual Lake- 


land Camellia Show. 

Jan. 19-23 and Jan. 26-30. Williamsburg, 
Va. Second Annual Symposium on 
Eighteenth Century Gardens and Flowers. 

Jan. 23. Wilmington, N. C. Annual Ca- 

mellia Show. 

Fla. Camellia 

Show of the Jacksonville Garden Club. 


| Jan. 29-30. Boston, Mass. Annual Camellia 


Show sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural 
Hall. 

Jan. 31 Feb. 1. New Orleans, La. Annual 
Camellia Show. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1. Columbus, Ga. Columbus 
Camellia Show. 

Feb. 10. Thibodaux, La. Annual Camellia 
Show. 

Feb. 4. Georgetown, S. C. Annual Camellia 
Show. 

Feb. 7-8. Augusta, Ga. Annual Camellia 
Show of the Sand Hills Garden Club. 
Feb. 10. Atlanta, Ga. Third Annual Ca- 
mellia Show of the Camellia Show Asso- 

ciation at Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 


_ Feb. 18-20. Boston, Mass. Symphony Hall. 


Carnation Show and Convention of the 
American Carnation Society. 
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THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


of NEW YORK, Incorporated 


598 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Telephone PLaza 9-6200 
ANNUAL MEETING 
January 14, 1948 = 2:30 P.M. 
2m” 
Wednesday, January 21, 1948 
at 2:30 P.M. 
PRESENTATION OF TROPHIES 


*by Miss Evetyn Couiins Hite 
and Mr. Ricnarpson Wricat 


LECTURE 


Plants and Their Wanderings 
by Dr. W. H. Camp 


Associate Curator, New York Botanical Garden 


Flower Show 


| Any exhibit of seasonal material, or any exhibit 


of horticultural interest, is welcome and will be 
suitably recognized by the Exhibition Committee 


ARRANGEMENT CLASSES 


Fresh cut plant material required 
unless otherwise specified 


1. Composition using a figurine as the 
center of interest. 

2. Modified modern arrangement in a 
contemporary container. 

3. Composition suggested by a proverb. 
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Everett 2205 Estimates Given 


Louis O’Landers 


GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
ond GLAZIER 


57 Tremont Street Everett, Mass. 














Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 






Really reliable.” Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends with 

garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 





Choice Evergreens ¢ Shrubs 
Shade Trees « Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog 




















Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 

fr e 9 " 
View, cvelingens 
The WORLD'S/ # 2°“. OREGON “GROWN 
ey Roses. 


Wute tora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 


3870 N E Glhisan St., Portland, Ore 








COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 
A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY - 











WORLD'S MOST 
GLORIOUS FLOWERS 


Rare, Exotic Camellia-Type 
Blooms From June to Frost! 


Spectacular double blooms — up to 7” 
across — blazing with tropical colors to 
make window boxes, pots or shady 
garden spots glow! Breck’s Begonia 
Garden of 5 bulbs of choicest separate 
colors: Crimson, Yellow, Apricot, 
White, Salmon, is easy to grow 
guaranteed to bloom this season. Extra 
size specially bred bulbs. Start now 
indoors, or plant out when warm. 
FREE booklet on Begonia Culture 
sent with order 

























GIANT 
Camellia 
Flowered 


COMPLETE 
GARDEN 


of separate colors 


m$ 1.00 


for 


Garden of 10, $1.90 
Garden of 20, $3.65 
Postpaid 








SOWS SEEDS 
ONE BY ONE! 


Now you can place even the smaller flower seeds 
exactly where you want them . . . one at a time! 
What a saving in time, seed-expense, and “‘ thin- 
ning” labor! This clever new gardener’s aid is 
adjustable and made of rustless $1 00 


cadmium-plated steel. .......... 








Precision-built Ross 
Root Feeder takes 
plant food and water 
direct to theroots 
where they do most 
good. Insures success 
in planting trees 
hedges; makes trans 
planting easy; grows 
prize blooms! Feeder 
fits garden hose. Plas- 
tic chamber holds 
cartridge of concen- 
trated plant-food which 


is carried by water- 
ove te and Water flow through 28” metal 
estone into the shaft direct to roots 
Vital ROOT-ZONE 


Complete with 12 Plant- 
for Garden Success! 





Food Car- 
tridges..... $4.98 








One ‘‘Surprise”’ 
nia, of a different type, with 
each ‘Garden ot 10” 
two with each “* 
(total 22)! 


GIFT 
FREE BULBS 
outdoor Bego- 


Garden of 20” 


(total 11); 
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ADJUSTABLE ALL-ALUMINUM 


WINDOW GARDEN 


Complete outdoor greenhouse of rustless, lifetime aluminum 
fits on any windowsill 24 to 36 inches wide; adjusts telescopic- 
ally. Size: 12”’ high by full width ot window extends out- 
doors 8’’. Big panes of glass flood it with sunshine. Draftless 
installation is made by lowering window sash to top of green- 
house which is fastened at either side with a screw. Room heat 
from inside window opening keeps plants warm. Pertect for 


seed-starting, house plants, forcing bulbs, rooting $13 95 


cuttings. No interference with curtains 
hapten Prepaid 


BRECK. 











NEW ‘“WIK-FED” 
FLOWER POT 


This attractive flower pot 
waters plants by sub-irriga- 
tion! Especially recommended 
for African Violets and for 
early starting of seeds 

particularly when used with 
Breck's MICA-GRO (bet- 
ter than soil). Reservoir at 
base teeds water to roots ot 
plants through a non-rotting 
Fiberglass wick. 4-inch di- 
imeter pots of assorted 


colors, with black $1 00 


base. Each 





SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 





CLEVER NEW 
PLANT FOUNTAIN 


The curved stem of colorful 
plastic makes it easy to water 
out-of-the-way pots. Sprinkler 
head slips off to avoid wetting 
foliage of African Violets, etc. 
Double duty 8 oz. rubber bulb 
also siphons out water without 
disturbing flower arrangements. 
10 inches overall. Many 
other 


household 
uses. . ' $1.00 











STARTS SEEDS FASTER! 


BRECK’S MICA-GRO 


(Vermiculite) 


A horticultural sensation — Mica-Gro is a specially 
processed type of vermiculite, introduced to garden- 
ers 5 years ago by Breck’s. Proved far better than 
soil for sure starting of seeds, cuttings, and flowering 
bulbs, in flats and pots. Holds many times its weight 
in water plus oxygen, is disease-free, easy-to-use 

. the perfect growing medium, used by famous 
greenhouses. 

Trial Y2 pkg., 65¢ postpaid; 
2 cu. ft. bag, $1.85, by express 





ORDER 
BY MAIL 


809 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


* POSTPAID AND 
GUARANTEED 














